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“ooEN 1 AM MUCH OBLIGED TO YOU FOR YOUR OPINION OF ME!” SIBEL SAID, COLDLY 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. - |. que pret D here, Judy,” sittiog belt 


—_— :0i~— 


CHAPTER I. 


ONLY A VALENTINE 


Tv there is anyone I detest under the eux Ib 
fa that abominable brother of yours ;” and Sibal 
Fitzgerald, a lovely girl of eighteen, threw her- 
self down on a sagular sofa in Mrs. Furrester’s 
schoolroom, with a rose-flueh on her cheeks, and 
ao {ndigaant sparkle in her large, dark eyes. 

** Polite, I weg e ~ frees mingle = 
born, parsing ap in lips, bat not looking 
ap from the raceny Ac wad a of 
something as coarse as house- flannel, 
of some unfortunate child. - 
i “As ob politeness bere be expected ouder the 

ccumetances,” ta the floor impatiently 

‘with the toe of her high-heeled shoe, 
“ Perhaps ft wasn’t expecte?,” with an acrid 





a t and starfog her cousin In the face, 
“You ought to stand by me to-day If you never 
did before in your life.’’ 


“T never les my feelings interfere with my | 


sense of right.” 

“Never unless good feeling and ex 

happen to be the best policy,’ with a 

across the table. “ What uchappy little 
creature is to be scrubbed by that awful gar- 
ment?” 

“Thad ls no concern of yours. You insult my 

first, and me next,” 

© Phil can stand it ; he has the hide of a rhi- 
poceros, and you-you irritate me eo, I can’t 
help it,” 

“Tam thankful I have not your unfortunate 
temper. May I ask what Pall, poor boy, has 
done to offend you |” 

** Poor boy, indeed!” her eyes flashing. “If 


I were a man [ would give him # thrashing.” 
' "Tadylike sentiments, upon my word, Do 


fency 
fafal | 





you know, Sibel, since you paid that visit to 
Mrs. Hay, at Woolwich, you have grown de- 
cidedly vulgar.” 

"'Valgar! how dare you say 0!” her cheeks 
like s sunset. “I would rather you called ms 
anything else on earth. Say that I tell falee- 
hoods, swindle, or steal!” 

“Would you! Then I’m glad to enay I can’t 
oblige you! You always tell the truth, because 
sometimes it’s s0 unpleasant, You never swindled 
because you wouldn’t know how; and do nob 
steal, because you know you would be taken 
u 1 ” 

“ And that is your oplaion of met” speaking 
very slowly. 

" Yes ; 1 wouldn’s deceive you for the world!” 

‘Tam so glad!” with a sigh of relict. “I've 
tried so hard to like you, and now I can hate 
you as much as! like. If it weren't for Re I 
should leave to-morrow.”’ 

‘I am sorry that Rose ehould keep you,” with 
an alr of polite apology. ‘ Perbaps we could 
induce her to spare you |” 
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‘But I—I have no one else,” the corners of 
the beautiful month drooping. 

** You might be more grateful to the roof 
which shelters you!" foldiog up her work with 
great precision, 

“Icould be grateful enough if some of you 
were only glad to have me!” 

“(We are always glad to do our duty! You 
had no one else, so of course cur house was open 
to you. You had better come and dress, or you 
will be late for dinner, as usua!,” moving to- 
wards the door with careful eyes bent on the 
—— to see if any ecraps had fallen from her 
work. - 

"You haven't heard about Philip }” 

**No, and I don’t want to! If you would 
only let him alone ft would be better, as mamma 
does not like that sort of thing between consins.’’ 
And with this kind and delicate thrust Mies 
Forrester quitted the room, leaving Sibel Fitz- 
gerald speechless with indignation. 

Oh! if she had any other home to go to, Any 
place, however pitiful, would be paradise com- 
pared with this comfcrtable coantry houee, 
where everyone had @ chance of a welcome 
except herself, 

Father and mother were both dead. Her oly 
brother, Sir Guy, was an officer In the 13 
Huseare, far away In India; the family estates 
were heavily mortgaged, and let to str ; 
the family revenues were saved to pay of the 
debt, and only a pittance was left for the brother 
and sister. 

Some day in the future the young baronet 
hoped tc be able to take his proper position in 
the county, but In order that this might be more 
than a dream he had to exercise the strictest 
economy; and as he was generous and exbra- 
vegant by nature, this was a most difficult task. 

Sibel, with the enthusiasm of youth, declared 
she was willing to live like a pauper, and 
nothing would induce her to take more than a 
hundred a-year for her own share, fifty pounds of 
which were to be paid to her uncle, General 
Forrester, for her board and lodging. 

‘The end of the year always found her terribly 
out of pocket, for she had Sir Guy’s generous 
nature, and every want she saw in others she 
felb she must supply. Her own tollette often 
euffered in consequence, and she had to bear the 
piercing remarks of her cousin Judith, who 
never epent a penny on anyone but herself, so 
could nob understand why Sibel’s allowance was 
not enough for her, 

Mrs, Forrester was an invalid, and left the 
mausgement of the house to Jadith, who was a 
plain girl with rigid principles, Phil, the only 
son, was the plague of the establishment, always 
getting into some disreputable scrape or other, 
from which he wanted his womankind to help 
him, He had a weak, effeminate face, a slim 
figure, and his clothes always looked as lf they 
had been made miles too big for him, Rose, the 
youngest daughter, wae the pet of the house- 
hold, a light fairylike little thing, with clouds of 
yellow hair, dreamy blue eyes, and her mother’s 
delicacy of constitution, If it had not been for 
Rose, Sibel Fitzgerald would have found Coombe 
Lodge utterly unbearable; but her cousin's 
emile could always charm her {ll-temper away, 

and the guets of passion never failed to be 
allenced by the loving glances of those kind blue 


eyes, 

The schoolroom door-opened, a fair head with 
svraight stra w-coloured halr put iteelf in through 
the chink, presently followed by a lank body, 
and a limp palr of legs, 

Phii Forrester shat the door behind him, and 
walking quickly across the shabby carpet, leant 
his arms on the back of the sofa, and said, in- 
**Halloa! old girl, leb us be 


A disdainful toss of the head was the only 


anewer, 

“You might, you know—It would be the best 
policy. The letter’s gone, so there’s no use fo 
kicking up a shindy, Wentworth ts coming to- 
night, and 1 might do you a good turn.” 

“Asif I cared!" the blush om her cheeks 
belyiog her words. 

“You are spoons on him, I verily believe, 


Come, I won’t say 8 word about those flirtations 
at Woolwich If you'll only make it up.” 
Knowing her cousin’s mercileas {oclination 
for chaff, the temptation was trying, In spite of 
the previous provocation. Dudley Wentworth 
wae just the wan to think flirtations vulgar, and 
if Pafl chose to repeat and exaggerate all the 
small follies into which her love of fon had led 
her during her stay with Colonel and Mrs, Hay, 
it was quite possible that he might quench her 
with one scornful glance of bis indignant eyes, 
and never address another word to her during 
the whole course of the evening. 
The quarrel with Phil had been abont a valen- 
tine, which he had sent in her name to some 
gentioman of thelr acquaintance. 
’ tf « on* who It was oe pee I = 
or, you?” looking up into shallow 
with her frresfatible brown gs 
A slow smile crept round his lips. “Give me 
a kiss, and J’il see about 1,” 
She ponted, but forgob to turn away her 
head, so he stooped and took it. 
‘* Now,” she said, breathlerely, ‘‘ tell me!” 
But the mean fellow with one bound gained 
the door, and after executing a pas seul on the 
threshold, called out “ Not for Joe,” and yan- 
ished upstairs. 
Sibel rashed after him, only to find him safe 
in his bedroom, and the door locked. 
She had nothing to do but to retire into ins 
own room, and begin her tardy tollette. <A 
al’, Phil would never have had the courage to play 
sacha trick as the forged valentine on anyone 
beyond the age of a boy, 
In spite of his fondness for practical jokes, he 
was desperately sfcald of getting into o scrape, 
and the mere threat of an appeal to his father 
would have cowed him,if be had not known 
Sibel’s nature too well to credit for « moment 
that she would betray him, 
Thus he traded on bis cousin’s. , and 
played his mean game, for the of his own 
advantage. 
The girl's thoughts went from him to Dadley 
Wentworth. the son of thelr neighbour, Lord 
Wentworth of Wentworth Chace, He was just 
the sort of man to be the {dol of a girl’s fancy— 
good-looking enough to win a at a glance, 
aristocratic in appearance, manners and bearing ; 
— reserved, but sometimes unbending, when 
erafle had a rare charm. 
He had the habit of making other men look 
like common things in delf ware, while he seemed 
of purest porcelain, 
Geveraland Mrs, Forrester destined him for 
coaad 90 bd ihlting eieann bo 2 f.Seadalp bags 
to bes fiviog to a fri 
almost ia the cradle, 

Jadith had a tidy fortune of her own, be- 
queathed to her by her godmother, and ib was 
supposed that her dowry would be a welcome 
addition to the Wentworth’s resources. 

She had been brought up with the idea that 
to eae due day bo tailed wpe Ws WN the plane 
of a peeress, and it had been a considerable shock 
to her feelings when the heir, after a long absence, 
made his appearance at a garden party at Coombe 
Lodge, and devoted himself for half the after- 
noon to that insignificant little Sibel Fitzgerald. 

Ever since that day Stbel had been kept out of 
his way, but when two people live within a few 
miles of each other, and it fs a case of mutual 
attraction, {t {s sometimes convenfent to be told 
that there is no room in thé carriage, and recom- 
mended to take a walk in the lanes, 

They had met byaccident half.a-dczen times or 
more, and Jadith. would have nearly died of 
mortification if she had known that whilst she 
was paying a state call with her mothet at Went- 


her pony, was giving her a riding lesson in a re- 
the windows by a wealth of trees, 


belonged to her mother, 





though he’s not balf such a fellow as the major. 

































worth Chace, Dudley, having met Sibel out on 
tired corner of the Park, which was hidden from 


Judith had flowers from the hothouse, where- 
with to adorn her symmetrical figure, bat Sibel 
had nothing but a few snowdrops fastened In 
with a smal) pesrl butterfly which had once 


Still she looked very charming as she walked 
into the drawing-room presently, Dudley Went- 
worth rose slowly from the ctioman where he 


had been Iezlly answering the many questions 
which Jadith Forrester thought {t right to 
address to him; but another man crossed the 
room with a quicker step, and before she knew 
he was there, Sibel found her hand clasped t!ght. 
by Mejor Lushington. 

‘* This is a delightfalsurprise, Miss l'itzgerald,” 
his eager tones making the fact patent to the 
whole roomful. ‘‘Ihadn’t an idea that I should 
meet you to-night.” 

‘I told you that I was living with General 
Forrester,” disengaging her hand, and passing on, 
bat not before she had met the full geze of his 
glowing eyes, and blushed in conscious response. 

Wentworth’s was colder than usual, 
as he bowed in a deferential manner over ber 
hand, placed a chalr for her and resumed his own 
seat by Judith’s side, as {f he had no special In- 
terest in her proceedings, There were other 
guests to whom she would naturally have tried 
to make herself agreeable, but ab present the 
room seemed to contain only two men—the one 
who might, according tocircumstances be elther her 





blessing or her bane, the o who was certain, 
if he had much to do with » to be her most 
bitter curse, 

CHAPTER Il, 


“is SHE a FlRT?” 


“'To morrow fa the fourteenth of February, 
Miss Fitzgerald!” and Major Lushington looked 
‘towards the bright face beside him with an 
amused smile. “‘Do you remember that you 
Ones promised to send me a valentine }”” 

Sibel caught Wentworth’s eye across the table, 
fixed omher with a glance of disapproval, and,, 

with gadd gaickly,— 

“T never meant it! You know I never did! 

'T think you did once; but that was six 
months ago—a time for a woman.” 

, “Not long at 1” confusedly ; -" but it wae 
nothing but nonsense from the first |” 

“What was nonsense }”— laying down hie 
par and fork——" nob the interest I took in you, 
or } you gave me?” 
"] Tah veniee Tics me up with somebod 
else!” she said,” audaciously, and with a frantic 
wish to disown her past doings, They were 
innocent enough, bub indiscretions seemed like 
crimes in her present’ frame of mind, with her 
beau ideal of manhood altting jast opposite to her 
by Jadith’s alge. “There were lote of girls at 
Woolwich, and there fe nothing very striking 


0 mae, 

“Let me be the besh judge of that,” with a 
glance of ardent admiration which he did not. 
care to a Bd x. know I kept a pro- 

mme, a love-sick schoolboy, because your 
cae = upon {t for more than half-a-dozen 
dances?” 

“ Half-a-dozen! Good ous, Belle, that wae 
coming it ty strong!” put if Phi), who was 
altting on left, 

** Not it I were desperately in want of partners,” 
with an air of great gravity. 

“ Pat it the other way, and you will be nearer 
the trath,” observed the Major, quietly, . ‘I re- 
member the partners were desperately in want of 
you—only I managed to keep them at bay. But 
as to the valentine, you can’t have ee tbs. 
in the garden at the Haye’, You had lost your 
pearl brooch—the one you are wearing now—and 
we looked for it in the moonlight when the rest 
had gone fn,” 

“[ remember the brooch,” looking down at it 
till you 


“And the valentine was to be my reward, 
I shall be horribly disappointed if I don’t get 
it.’ 


“Then I am afraid you will be I am older 
and wiser now,”—surely adley sous 
and relent !—“‘and I shouldn't think of doing 


such a % 
"Don't think of It, but do ft, Ibis wrong to 


break a 

‘Still worse sometimes to ‘ 
“ The worst ise ought to ” with a 
ave shake of his head.. “ Whatever it le, if you 
on’t keep {+, it is doing harm that » posslble 


. §b,”" 
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good may come of ft, The harm fs certain, the 
good problematics!,” 

“Tt fs dolog a small harm, perhaps, to prevent 
& great one.” 

“Te there small harm fn breaking faith ? That 
isa on ‘s oe , mot & man’s,’ 

“A woman's!” opening her large eyes in 
breathless indignation, ‘As if we Pha not 

truer, always more falthful thay 


** Prove ft, or be content with having the charm 
on your side, and leave the trath tous, I shall 
walt till to-morrow to know if old friendship fs 
to be forgotten, like everything else.” 

‘There will be nothing from me,’ 

“Of course you would not tell me. Cupid fs 
au to be the postman on the 14th, and seals 
all the letters,"’ 

“'T never made his acquaintance.” 

"I thought [ had introduced you ; but it isn’t 
too late, Lose your bunch snowdrops to- 
: oN let us look for them in the moon- 

“ Thank you ; ib is rather too cold.” 

“TI thought you ware, not the weather!” 

‘Ie there any reason why I shouldu’t be?” 
fooking up sauctly Into his dark face. 

a thousand! Some day you may find them 
out.” 

“Much good It wonld do you; you at Wool- 
wich and I at Coombe Lodge,” 

* There are such things as railways,” 

“Yes; but Iam never to use them again,” 

“ Why not, for Heaven's sake?” with a look of 
dismay. 

“Because a dear old man, old enough to be 
‘my grandfather, the last time I was In a train 
es me Punch, and asked me to give him my 

ook,” 

“Only that he might get her to talk to him,” 
put in Phil, who had been anusually silent, Old 
hypocrite, I wish I had been there.” 

“T should like to find out who he was, and 

thrash him,” sald the Major, looking desperately 
eugry, 
“ He only meant to be kind,” 
‘Very kind, indeed, bordering on the affec- 
flonate. Bat t assure you, Miss Fitzgerald, if 
you would only letb me kuow the next time you 
ate coming to the Hays, I would ran down on 
purpose to escort you.’ 

"Very kind,” murmured Phil, in an audible 
aside ; ‘‘ bordering on the affectionate.” 

Sthel bit her lip to prevent smiling. 

“You are very good, bub where would be the 
chaperon? ” 

“Here {"’ touching his own chest with his 
finger. ‘' Couldn’t you trust me?” 

"Teould trust myself, but what would my 
@unt say?” 

"She calls us old friends already,” with an 
amused look in his eyes ; “and you may be aure I 
didn’t eontradict her.” . 

**Then I shail,” very composedly, as che 
gathered up her fan and handkerchief ready for 
departure, as Mis. Forrester rose. 

“ Would ft be wise?" in a confidential whis- 


per. " 
She flashed at him an indignant look over her 
shoulder, then followed the rest of the ladies on 
of L room, 
verything seemed to go wrong that evening. 
Mrs, Forrester mfidly rebuked oe for being too 
much with her friend to pay enough 
attention to the rest of the 
Judith took a quiet 
that Mr. Wentworth h 
duet with him ; and, notfciag her flirtation with 
Mej>r Lushingtop, had remarked that girls of a 
Siren ere were always ready to be made love 


Her common sense told her thatif she had 
known the context the effect of the speech might 
have been very diff-rent, bub her feelloge were 
too deeply engeged to let common sease have its 


way. 

Rone, who was 600 young as yet to dine when 
there were several extra flattered about 
from group to group, with something pleasant to 
aay to one abe came across, 

“What is the matter, Belle!” she said, Ina 
whisper, “You look as black as that Major 





Lushington’s mioustaches, Do you know I don’t 
like him, though Phil says he fs so awfuily kind 
to him.” 

“ When did you see him |” 

"T peeped over the banisters, as you were going 
down todinner. I wouldn’thavehim, dear. He 
loves you to distraction, so Phil says, but I could 
fancy his killing you, if he got jealous,” 

“Phil talks an {immense deal of nonsenze, 
Rose, walt one moment,” taking hold of her skirt 
" Did you happen to aee a letter directed to Hagh 
on the hali-table?”’ 

“ Phil wrote to him, if you mean that; but 
what do you want to know for! Has he asked 
him here?” with sudden eagerness, 

* Not that I know of. Now go and talk to 
Mr. Stewart, It fs all right,” she sald to herself 
with s smile, “the valentine was to him. I 
might have known that Phil only wanted to 
tease me,” 

Hogh Macdonald was a boy who lived at 
Wentworth Chace, a ward of the Viscount’s. He 
was oftenat Coombe Lodge, and tothing pleased 
him better than to be able to render any small 
service to either of thegirls. To Rosehe had always 
been devoted, but since Sibel’s advent his allegt- 
ance had been somewhat divided. Dadley was 
very kind to bim, and made him his companion 
as much as he could. But during his long 
absences the boy was dull, and glad to find friends 
outside the precincts of the Chace. 

The gentleman cameinto thedrawing-room with 
that air which they all affect of having no one in 
particular to look for, in spite of which each in 
turn made his way to the point which he desired 
to reach. Mr, Wentworth strolled up to Judith, 
and Msjor Lushington dropped down into a seat 
by Sibel Fitzgerald’s side. At any other time 
she might ‘have been pleased to amuse herself 
with him, but not now, with Dudley only a few 
yards from her, and watching every word and 
look while pretending to be engrovsed with Miss 
Forrester’s conversation. He had vot taken the 
trouble to exchange a dozen words with Sibel, 
and her heart was very sore at his neglect. 

Presently there was a little music, and Judith, 
taking her place at the plano, laboured through a 
lovely piece of Chopin's. Major Lushington got 
up to pnt down Sibel’s cup, and she immediately 
escaped to the other side of the room, where rie 
sat herself down by the rector’e wife, Mrs. 
Stewart and Dadley Wentworth were great 
friends, but he gave one glance in her direction, 
then walked away to the hearthrug, where 
General Forrester was discussing the poor-rate 
and other congenial topics, 

‘That last move had been Slbel’s forlorn hope, 
and her spirits went down to zero, Hiding her 
dejection as best she could, she exerted herself 
to be agreeable, and succeeded so well that a 
small circle gathered round the ottoman on 
which she was eltiing with Mrs. Stewart. Judith 
looked at her with jealous eyes, never smiling at 
her {nnocent, girlish wit, because she could not 
baer to think that her cousin commanded more 
attention than herself, whilst Rore joined in and 
added her own sweet voice to the conversation, 
not envious of, but rejoicing in Sibel’s con- 
questa. 

All evenings—pleasant or obherwise—must 
come to an end, and just about eleven there was 
a general move. Wentworth tapped Luchington 
on the shoulder. 

ti Ready ? ” 

“ Not ready—I never sha)! be,” with a senti- 
mental sigh, as he got up slowly. “ Good-bye, 
Miss Fitzgerald, till to-morrow, I may call, 
mayn’t 1?” fn a lower tone. 

" Ask my aunt, nob me,” with a» shrug of her 
dainty shoulders. 

‘*We shail be very glad to see any friend 
of Mr, Parra al said Mrs. Forrester, 


y. 

The Major raised his eyebrows, preferring to 
owe his weicome to his own merits rather than 
to his friend’s. 

/“ Never mind, Belle,” said Phil, as he followed 
her upstairs, and the girl gave a weary sigh ; 
**{f you want to bring your love-affairs to a hapvy 

Tl tell you the way to do ft,” 


“And what's that?” leaning sgainst ad | 


banisters, 





"Go to the top of the wishing knoll at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow night; only you are too great 
a coward to do ft,” 

"T shonldn’t mind it {om che loast; only what 
would be the good of {t?” 

‘Great good! Only, as I told you before, you 
are too great a coward i» do it, I don’t suppose 
anything would drive you there,” 

'T have more pluck than you aay day |” 

"Have you? By Jove! I should like to see 
you do it! 


* (Dring thls well, 
And you shall bring 
The right man, Bolle, 
With the wedding-tinc.’ 


he bet you anything you like, that you woulda’s 
o ft.” 
“Will you tell me about the valentine ff I 
of” 


An odd look came over bis face. 

“If you don’t find ont I'll tel! you.” 

** Honour bright! I wish I could trast you 

**Honour bright! Serlously, I mean ft, no 
humbug.” 

“Then good-night!” With « little nod she 
ran upstairs, and he slid down the banisters 
into the hell, looking uncommonly pleased with 
himeelf, 


CHAPTER IIL 
A MIDNIGHT MEBTING 


" Goop-morninc, Miss Fitzzerald |” Of went 
Dudley Wentworth’s hat as he came up to the 
stile on which Sibel was perched. “ Any letters 
to post? Iam on my way now.” 

The pretty face blushed, but its owner had not 
forgotten that last night this same young man 
had ecarcely cared to speak to her, and she 
answered as coldly as she could,— 

‘'Thanke, I never write any.” 

“ Not even a valentine?” his dark eye: twink- 
ling mifechfevously. 

"T did when I was a child, nob elnce!” with 
great dignity. 

“Don’s you find ft cold eltting up there? Are 
you walting for anyone?” 

‘No, Perhaps you think I am walting for 
Major Luehington |” her syes flashing. 

"Ta did cross my mind,” a smal! smile hovering 
round the resolute mouth. 

"Then I am much obliged to you for your 
opinion of me. Jadith told me”—her bosom 
heaving—'‘ that—that you said I wag like other 
girls.” 

‘€In what way?” his face growing suddenly 
atern, as he felt aure that Miss Forrester had been 
making mischief between them. 

“T can’t tell you,” turning away her crimson 


face, 
It can’t be very dreadful ff 


**Bab you must, 
I said [t.” 

“ Jast as if I'was the boldest, borridest girl fn 
the world !” r 

"What was lt that I sald?” leaning over the 
stile, so as to get a better view of her blushing 
cheeks, 

“That I was always ready to be made love to,” 
came ont in a small voice, whilst her eyes dropped 
in overwheming confusing, 

He frowned. 

“Absurd! you couldn’t have thought it! 
What I sald was that some girls were not content 
with the homage of ove, but must have half-a- 
dozen lovers at thelr beck and call, This had no 
reference to anyone in the room. What I thought 
and kept to myself I will tell you,” taking hold 
of her hands, and holding them close, “TI 
fancied that one little girl wae ready to forget her 
old friend in the fasciuations of the new.” 

“Never! it was all your fault. You never 
came rear me,” 

“Crying, my little Belle?’ putting bis arm 
round her with great tenderness, as one big drop 
after another rolled down her eilken lashes, ‘I 
—I really must wipe them sway,” and he did so 
with bis golden mouetaches. 

**Mr, Wentworth !” ebrioking from him, and 
trembling all over. 

**T couldn’t help it—I'm fearfully sorry. It’s 
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@ Day. Sibe), you mustn't be angry “Not in the least; but how am I to get} instead of the wrong, and Dudley should know 
See el ois eee | Cincig ha sil kas jn eee |e Se ee 

s ’ t, and take you It wasa t, ap 6 of ventur- 

“ Bat—but,” still too ahy to raise her eyes. shrubbery—there’s 8 cousin for you |” ing into the dark was nob tb; bud she was 

* I can’t bear tosee anyone cry, cspscially when | “You ought to be ashamed of dragging me | nota girl to be daunted by such minor difficnl- 

T'm so fond of her. What shall I do without | ont at all. by won’t you tell me now)” ties ; and In a tolerably ‘ul state of mind 

you, when I aru far away Ip India?” “* Nonsense ; you ought to do ft once in your | she wrapped herself in a thick cloak. Then she 

“India! you are.nobt goirg!” with wide-open, ~ Rose Pree: it last year, and=Judith, when | put out her candle, opened the door cautiously, 

terr eyes. was & ‘ei 


** Sooner or later I must. We heard bad news 
4his morning,” with e heavy sigh. ‘ Wentworth 
is to be shut up, and the poor old dad will have 
vo find another home,” 

“Bat you will come back?” her thoughts 
going confusedly from one calamity to another, 
ro returning quickly to the one point of greatest 

terest. 


“Yes ! when you have all forgotten me,” 
She lifted her syes to his proud patrician 
face. Would she ever fn all her life see ite like 


age'n! 
The look was better than s thousand protests- 


“You won't?” he sald, softly ; ‘then there 
will be something to look forward to, I have 
not asid a word to anyone but you, so don’s 
ment! sx: it.” 

* Not tos soul!” There was a long silence. 
He wes thinking of the rulo which had come 
upon his home—the sorrow and discomfort it 
would bring to his -haired father ; and she, 
ber thoughts went Se 
turned to the man by her side, like ering 
birds to their neste. 

‘* Mr. Wentworth,” with a timid touch on his 
arm, ‘I shall be quite well-cfi one day,” 

“ Glad to hear f+,” with a smile, “ You'll make 
the ‘ha man’ stil] happler if you bring him 
a dowry. 

‘I shall never marry,” & resolution born in a 
mement—“ but couldn’t it, the money I mean, 
be cf some use to your father? It would make 
me 6o Intensely happy if it could |” 

" My own little Belle, do you think he would 
prey upon a child like you!” bis eyes softening 
with extreme teuderness. ‘He has lost thou- 
sands upon thousanda The whole of your 
fortune would be like a drop in the osran—buat 
the aympathy of your loving little heart will do 
us more good than anything else. I mustn’t 
keep you, and I mustn't stay. Good-bye, my 
dear little friend.” He looked at her kong and 
fixedly ; then slowly stooped his head, and kissed 
her handa, 


He looked back as he turned the corner of the 
lane, and raised bis hat. The girl was still 
gez'ng after him, with wistful eyes, as she might 
look, ‘‘ through years of parting pain,” but never 
see that straight, tall form, the mere sight of 
which [In the distance seemed to make the fields 
and hedges sxolle into new beauty. 

“ Have I gone too fart” he thought to him- 
self, as he pursued his way te the post-c fiice, 
She locked so tempting with the tears on ber 
lashes, and girls forget o easily.” Still, though 
be comforted himself with this time-honoured 
truth, bis consclence felt uneary, and {h wae a 
relief to coneclence—not his heart—to think he 
shonld probably see her only once sgain before 
bis departure, When he cams back—slas! for 
the changes that were sure to greet him—-this 
young girl, whose freshness and innocence were 
her greatest charm, might have become a woman 
of the world, with Lushington for her husband. 
Fancy that pure sweet fece, which never looked 
so charming as when {it blushed, amongst the 
citizen belles of Woolwich! Ugh! the thought 
was detestable! but it was no affair of hie, 
When he came to the village shop, where Her 
Mojecty’s mails were col! , he found that his 
letters were too late for the post, He was not 
one of those men who always make other people 
or things answerable for thelr own mistakes, so 
he did nob anathematize his watch or growl at 
the post mistress, but be smiled to think ft was 
bhrough a girl that he lost the time. More In 
Leshington’s ine than mine,” 


oo “ o * 
‘Well, Belle, beginning to fank}” asked Phil 


tn # whisper, as he gave her her bedroom 
cand!>, 





i 


"Judith? I can’t fancy it,” with an incre- 
dalous smile, 

“There was a fellow here who made her—be- 
tween you and me she was spoons on him—but 
abe spilt the water before she got It to her 
month, and he kicked the bucket before the year 
was out,” 

“* Then ib brings ill-luck as well as good?” in 
an awe-struck voice, 

“* Of course {$ does, if you spill is. I shall be 
at the glase-door at » quarter to twelve |” 

“Where's Sibel?” inquired a harsh volce, 
from inside the drawing-room. 

* Here, uncle!” with some trepidation. 

** What do you stand whisper’og on the stairs 
for? Get to bed, and take these flowers with 

oul” appearing at the door with a vase in his 
andy containing a bouquet of violete and snow- 
drops which had been sent to Miss Fitzgerald 
wns" Aunt Macy thought teey looked 00 pretty 
; t ght t so pretty,” 
taking a ben him, and looking down at 
them ad ly. 

**I don’t want them left here as an advertise- 
ment of your flirtations,"’ said the Genera), 
severely. ‘‘If you don’t mind recelving them, 
at least have the common decency to put them 
somewhere out of sight,” 

“Conld I send m back, when I didn't 
know where they came from!" her eyes flashing 
resentfully. 

"Don’t dispute the point. The girls of the 
present day have a standard of théir own, so low 
that the first man with a barber-face and long 
tongue can reach {t.”’ 

‘* You forget that the people who come to the 
house are i guests, not mine! I don’t choose 
them, or they might be very different,” crimson 
with indignation. 

** Yes, all of the stamp of that flashy fellow 
last night! The less we see of him the bebter ! 
Good-night!” and to close the conversation he 
shut the door in bis niece's face, 

She retired to her room, boiling over with 

It was always the same story. If any 
man chose to pay her attention he was always 
scouted by the powers. 

There was no egalnst Mejor Lushington 
at far as the eyes of the world were concerned, 
He was decidedly good-looking, not so aristocratic 
in as Wentworth; but no one could 
mistake him for anything elee but a gentleman. 
His manners were easy, his conversation 
agreeable; but all these advantages were for- 
gotten because he chose to devote himself to a 
poor girl who ought to be snubbed, 

Sibel felb very kindly towards him, as she 
detached a few of the flowers from a bouquet 
and pinned them fn her dreas, She had no 
doubt that they came from him—no delusions 
on the subject of Dudley Wentworth. The 
blushes stole over her cheeks as she remembered 
their meeting that morning. He had sald that 
if she did not forget him there would be some- 
thing to look forward.to when he came back, 
Precious words to be for ever stored in » falthful 
heart, and like many hidden treasures to bring 
their burden of sorrow. 

She would thiok of him as she drank the 
water of the Wishing Well, and take immense 
care that not a drop should be spilt on the way 
to her lips, It was a foolish thought, bub she 
bad been brought ap by an unwise nurse, who 
had cherished ber superstitious fancies instead of 
laughing at them. 

And then, when she came back, she would 
force the truth out of Phil, and not be put off by 
avy of his shifty evacions, If the valentine had 
been sent to anyone but boy she would write 
atraight to the reciplent and tell him frankly 
that she had nob sent it, so that if any of the 
gowaips of the nelghbouthood should get hold of 
the story the right version should be spread 





and crept downstalrr, knowing that the General 
was probably fasb asleep on the dra -room, 
sofa, irritating his gentle wife by his a . 
and doing no good to himself or to anyone 
eke. 

“ Ave you there, Phil {” {nan anxions whisper, 
~ AU eight I" eae av pulled back the 

“ t ” gre . as 
bolt, and with his coat buttoned up to bis chin 
ae a out Into the frosty air, j 

“T aay, Belle, what a lark it world be {f the 
governor came after us!” 

“ A lark I shouldn’t admire, I wish it weren’h 
quite so dark,” as she nearly tumbled over the 
edge of a flower-bed, 

‘' Here, give me your hand,” taking his owa 
rather reluctantly ont of his pocket. ‘* What a 
little bit of a thing it fs, only fit for a baby !” 

**¥ didn’t come here $o talk nonsense,” with 
severe gravity. 

“Do you ever do anything eleet Look here, 
Belle, we've always been good friends, and you 
are not gofng to turn spiteinl.” 

“Tf you call it frien te be always quar- 
relling and wishing each o at the bottom of 
the ” 


sea. 

“Bat I never did. I bet you wo on 
better together than half the hus and 
wives,” 


* We simply get on because we must. I have 
nowhere else to go to, no more have you.” 

“ And so long as you are here to tease I don’t 
mind staying,” coming to an abrupt halt, as they 

& emall gate in the paling. 

© Won't you come any further?” with a look 
of dismay at the gloomy «space of wet field in 
front of her. 

Can't!" shokiog his head. ‘ Ic’s against the 
agreement.”’ 

“What do you mean!” looking back at him 
with a suspicion. 

“ Nothing,” with a short laugh, “ only {t would 
break the harm.” 

**Walt for me, then. Don't go away, pro- 
mise me that;” her bonsted courage ebbing 
fae 


, 

“*T’ll be here if you are not too long,” 

“ There'll be nothing to keep me,” and she 
ped across the damp grass, followed by Pail’s 
provokiug laugh. 

After all she felt rather a fool, as she began 
slowly to monot the “* Wishing Knoll,” a small 
eminence scarcely to be dignified by the name of 
& hill, which rose abruptly just the other side of 


the hedge, with bushes growing up Its 
sides, a few pines at the top. The only 
sound that met her ears was the gurgling of the 


stream, which was aaid to own such wonderful! 
spells for good or fl, Sed eae 
luck te Dadley Wentworth she gramble et 
nothing ; bat as her falth was slight she felt 
annoyed at slipping about, tearfog her dress 
and seratching her hands, as she canght hold 
of some brambles to esve herself from 


yed 

PvShe treed her foe Yo thesia roos ct the 
littie village nestling am 

the epfre of the charch m 
beama, the river flowing cold and placid between 
the pollard willows on ite banks, 

Tne view was very charming, but, oppreased 
by her sense of ubter loneliness, she was anxious 
to hurry back to the shelter of her own bedroom. 
So she bent over the water, which shone like a 


Dudley ; but before touched Its brim some 
thee: Are through the thicket. 


one came hurrying, 
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The cup fell from her hand, the precious drops 
were spilt, as a man clasped her in his arms, and 
rained hia passionate kisses on her face, while an 
eager voice exclaimed, — 

“My = was 80 good of you to come!” 

Phew x for breath, frightened and furious, ehe 

led to seb hereelf free. 
t+ me go—let me go!” 

- “Ne ” said Major Lushington, with a happy 
laugb, as he drew her still closer to his throbbing 
heart. ‘You little witch, you sent for me, aud 
I feel inclined to keep you for ever |” 

Then, like a lightning flash, ft darted through 

mind—Pbil had betrayed her, and she felt 
as if she must sink into the ground with shame. 
What would Dudley Wentworth say to this ? 


(7o be continued.) 








A SOUTH AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE. 


-—-0i— 


I anv four of companions were huntiog 
upon the Oroncco, We had built a temporary 
shelter upon an island in the middle of the river, 
selecting that locality for the security it afforded 
against the davgerous animale abounding in the 
gloomy forests around. 

However, we did not always pass our time upon 
the feland, but often upon the mainland, remain- 
ing out for several days in succeseion, encamping 
wherever night found us. 

wee one circumstance worthy of re- 
mark—in our haunting excurslons. we never met 
te ayo scourge of the Amsz 2n and Oconoco 

Although well advieed of this animal's fearless 
and formidable character, we nevertheless greatiy 
desired tu meet with one and test his courege 
and warlike abilities. 

One dey, as we were lounging sbout the cabin, 
I observed a huge teptr coming down the opposite 
bank of the river to drink, and I resolved to make 
an effort to capture him. 

Taking wy rifle and entering a canoe, I went 
in purevit. 

“Take care 1” one of the boys called after me, 
" Look out for j 1” 

To this , boastfally, that should I 

oe no fears but that I could 


frightened the tapir, avd hastily 
scrambling up the bank, be betook bimeelf to the 


Landing where he went up, I harried on In 

pursuit, occasionally getting glimpses of him 

throuzh she 

eee ak eee ae 
1 ease fpr as possible, as 

cape be a ery timid animal, fleeing upon the 


Tie eh: Old tele Ao bomeeie, Siebbinia 
: himself up, galloped away into the 


Being heated and thirsty from my ex 
looked about for water and # cool 


My ediustloa being comfortable, and — 
languid from my recent exertions, I sank fo 
half-drowsy state, remaining so Setaberdstoae 
when my attention was aroused by a plece of 
decayed wood falling from s tree, whose 
brauches extended over the bush under which I 
was reclining. 

Looking up throngh the thick leaves to the 
tree above me I was horrified at the spectacle 
that met my affrighted view. Almost over me, 
and not more than ten feet from the ground, 
wat an enormous boa constrictor, 


It was evident that he had just arrived by | 
passing from one tree to another, which he 
ae easily have done, owing to the denalty of 

orl cannot express the paleying sensa- 
tions of horror I experienced upon BY dlecovery. 
I moved not, I scarcely breathed. I shrank into 
the smallest possible compass, and could I have 
contracted myself into the dimenslons of an 
emmet, and crept ander a leaf I should have done 
20 


Sweat stood In great beads upon my brow, and 
a chilling sensation of horror crept over me like 
the touch of crawling reptiles. 

Presently, when the first shock of terror bad 
eubsided, and I fouod that monster had not dis- 
covered me, I became more compored, and was 
sustained by the hope that he would pas on, 
But euch hope was presently dissipated. 

He stretched his horrid black length along the 
limb above my position. 

Then a new fear came over me, When I went 
after water I noticed that the path was marked 
by the track of animals, It was here that the 
great serpent was wont to come, when hunger 
prompted, to seize upon the victim which chance 
should throw in his way, 

Vainly I calculated the chances of escape, but 
how was it to be effected # 

The least movement would have betrayed mo 
to his fiery, gleaming eyes, and quick as my 
movements, his death-embracing folds would 
have been around me ere I should have made one 
leap away. 

How doreatiy I bewalled my folly in letting 
my rifle go beyond my hand 

There it was in fall aR but utterly un- 
atainable. Had it been in my hand I should have 
been safe, I could easily have sent a ballet 
through his enormous black heat es it lay 
obliquely apon the limb towards me, 

From my situation I could take fn the entire 

rtions of the horrible monster's black, scaly 

y from bis tail to his broad, flat head, itinmi. 
nated by two glaring red eyez, gleaming with the 
malignancy of a demon. 

The sun penetrating throngh the lenves, shone 
upon bis great, glistening sides, bringing Into 
etropger relief the enormity of his dimensions, 

I hardly dared look up, lest his plercing vision, 
which I Seuaiteuly felt, ould catch the reflection 
of my eyes and fiad me out. 

My situation was becoming {ntolerabie, and the 
more I brooded over it the more my peri! loomed 
up tn horror’s fancy, 

Should the prey for which he was waiting come 
along it might possibly Involve me In Its own de- 
struction ; for in reaching ou for Ita victim, the 

t must necessarily pass over or near me, 
and naught but the mereet chance could save me 
from being involved. 

Afterward, in an estimate of the time, 
I think it must bave remsined fn my perilous 
position for more than an hour. But during that 
period Itook no note of duration, my faculties 
belng concentrated upon the terrible object over 
me—-that and the despsiring, hopeless wish of 
escape that mocked me even while !t receded. 

At this juncture I was roused oh my lethergy 
of passive fear by a low, savage growl back In the 


Locking by the direction oe sound, I canght 
—— some distant o ject moving among 
the trees—evidently an animal of some s!ze. The 


I have read some masterly des 


ptions of fear 
in the words of and novellstr, bot never 





poets 
fally realised 1¢ antil that awful hour. 





To give a correct anslysis of the emotions of 


fear and intensified horror, {t would be well for 
thoze fanciful pen-patnters to be placed fo a 
altuation similar to the ons I occupied—the ro- 
volting and horrible snake just over me and 
within easy swing, and the terzible and ruthies 
tyrant of the jungle within a few leape ! 

To flee from the embrace of the boa wae but 
to fall into the jaws of the jaguar. 

Shrinking back upon Itself, a elck and despair- 
ing fear crept into my soul, and an Icy palsy 
seized upon my limbs, my nerves contracting and 
playing over mo like ‘the crawling of horrid In- 
sects, 

Nearer came the jegusr. He was nob upoa 
my trail, but wae ecenting me out upon the 
breeze, 

When within thirty paces of my concealment 
he paused, put his nose to the ground, then 
raising his héad, looked about. 

He was a horrible beauty, a glorious terror. 

I prayerfully hoped that he would not vlavover 
me, bub would turn away In the direction to 
which for a moment he appeared fnclined. Bat 
my hope was disefpated. 

Looking directly toward my hiding-piace, 
which had ao effectually concealed me from the 
bos, his keen, pervading vision plerced my leafy 
ecreep, and uttering a savage roar he rushed 
upon me, 

Horrified at his approach, and forgetful of the 
equally dreaded serpent, with a shriek of fear I 
sprang eelde, hopeful to avoid his onslaught, ever 
asthe huge bedy of the boa shot by, paseicg so 
near that his acaly elde struck my ehoulder, and 
threw me forcibly along. 

With the instinct of life, I rushed beyond the 
reach of danger. 

The boa and the jaguar, as the latter sprang 
towards me, met in mid air, and came to the 
ground, 

The space intervening between the combatants 
and myself was open and clear, and the scene of 
combat was exposed to view. 

The bon’s mighty folds, glancing and twisting 
in black contortion», had enveloped the jaguar, 
whose shining hide was iu strory contrast to the 
scaly blackness of hie enemy. 

The commotion was frightfully appalling, even 

at the eafe distance occupied, holding me fasci 
nated. 
The roarings of the jaguar were terrific, as. 
with claws and teath, he lacorated the sides of 
the eerpent, whore convolving spirale drew him 
into a deadly embrace. 

Closer and ye? closer the coils enveloped the 
jaguar, whore raging teeth and claws tore of 
great flakes of exin and flech from the snake, 
and hie jaws were ved and dripping, 

I could distinctly hear the bones of the jaguar 
snap as they were crushed In the embrace of the 
serpent, while rolling and convolving over and 
under the two monairous beasts fong) t in terrible 
confusion, thefr enormous energies put to the 
utmost tension 

The jeguar, in his dying fre: vy, now donbled 
and infoided in many a contracting eplral, writhed 
in epasmodic torture, bis blood-bathed mouth 
yawning In the throes of death, 

The boa, driven to madnese by wounda now 
mortal, struck a final blow at the head of his 
heroic enemy, whose jaws setting, closed with an 
{nmovable grip upon the neck of the serpent, 

Contracting fo bis death agony, the boa’s tall 
whipped and lashed, twisting and looplog the 
emalier saplings, tearing them up by the roots, 
and then rolling out after a serles of spasmodic 
contortionr, sy languld and motionless. 

At this jancture I heard the volces of my 
companions, who, becoming alarmed ab my 
absence, had come out {In search of me. 

The awfnl ecenes I had jueb witneseed and the 
intense excitement to which I had been sub- 
jected, now reacting, my nervous system under- 
wend 4 revulsion, and I fell ineensible to the 

groun 

O When I returned to consclousness I was lylog 

near the water, surrounded by my friends, 
mThele anxiety for mo belng removed, we 
hastened to the scene of the confilct, approachir ¢ 
the dead monsters with an awe that even the 
consclousness of thelr being dead could nod 
wholly remove, 
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With poles they removed the boa from the 
jaguar, and stretched him at full length. He 
was ag ee gp feet in extent, and thiriy 
ioches and looked awfully frightful, 
at death. 

aguar was a large one of bie species, and 
the development of his limbs and piste os gave 
evidence of immense power. The boys stripped 
off his beautiful skin as a trophy, won, however, 
by no prowess of ours, 

We would have likewise flayed the boa, but his 
lacerated condition ented the execution of 
that design ; so, leaving him, we took the akin 
of the jaguar and returned to the island, 

After the experience of that day I nover was 


ogain so th tleas as to let my rifle go beyond 
eh ot ere . = 


FOR HER OWN SAKE. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I 
ROSE DALFORD. 


THe Oarringtons of Carrington Hall, in the 
picturesque village of Wetherton were of aucient 
ay eg were admired and respected by all 
who them, and up to a few years before 
this story opens they were as rich as Croesus; 
bat, o' to # large bank failure, in which they 
los} nearly the whole of their fortune, their 
income was reduced to a very limited one, aad 
Sir John Carrington had been oblige’ to mort- 
gage his beautifal estate, to enable hi » to live in 
his much-loved home, which bad bele ged to the 
a for many generations, and wae always 
handed dow with the baroneticy from father to 
son ; and {t was a great trouble to Sir John that 
he should have nothing but encumbered property 
to leave his heir, of whom he was very proud, 
and deservedly so, for Hubert Carrington was a 
fine, handsome young fellow of twenty-one, and 
ag abralghtforward and honest as the day, and 
all who were acquainted with him acknowledged 
he had a grand and powerful character. 

Sir John had spared no expense with his son’s 
education, but he would not allow him to enter 
any profession, as he greatly wished to do, as he 
intended Hubert to follow in the footsteps of his 
ancestors, and lead the life of a country gentle. 
man ; and he was aleo determined that as soon 
as Habert left Oxford, he would find a snitable 
wife for him, with sufficlent money to pay off 
the mortgages, and to enable him to settle down 
with a comfortable income as well, 

Bat who this lady was to be he could not yet 
discover, for he knew no one, in all bis number of 
friends, whom he considered half good enough to 
enter his family. 

Bat one day, mach to the delight of the 
Baronet, the magnificent estate next his own 
was bought by a retired diamond merchant; 
and tales of bis mine of wealth arrived before 
him ; and 1b was alzo stated he was a widower 
with one child, who was a daughter, 

And as soon as Mr. Dalford made bls appear- 
ance, Sir John lost no time in making his 
acquaintance, and found he was a very gentle- 
manly man and a most agreeable companion, and 
the two men took a great fancy to each other, 
and very soon became fast friends ; and many % 
tal they had over their children’s futare, the 
merchant desiring position for his daughter, and 
Sir Jobn did not hesitate to say he required 
money for his son, And when Hubert returned 
from college, Mc. Dalford was so taken with him, 
that he hinted to the Baronet how much he 
would like the estates to be united, saying that 
Rose was & very beautiful girl, and worthy of 
being any man’s wife, and that he would settle 
fifty thousand pounds upon her on her wedding- 
day, end that at his death she would inherit fifty 
thousand more and Fairmead Abbey. 

And Sir John was satisfied ; and he had clasped 
the merchant's hand warmly before leaving, and 
told him he could consider the matter settled, 














All might have gone well but for one thing, 
Instead of keeping thelr own counsel, Mr. 
Dalford wrote off a glowing account to Rose of 
the brilliant career before her as the future Lady 
Carrington, and stated how anxious he was she 
78 accept the position, when Habert proposed 

rm. 
And Sir John took an early opportunity to 
tell his son that he wished him to retrieve the 
lost fortunes of the family by making an alliance 
with Rose Dalford, saying what a handsome 
wedding dower her father intended to give. 

And Hubert told Sir John that be meant to 
marry for love, and for love only, and that {f he 
did act admire Mis: Dalford, nothing would 
{induce him to ask her to share his life. Anda 
hot argument ensued between them, {a which the 
Baronet urged upon his son the advisability of 
making so ont & match, bub without the 
slightest effect ; for Habert was obdurate. And 
Sir John although he at last dropped the sub} 
made up his mind he would make hie son obey 
his » and that he would receive no girl 
without a fortune az his daughter in-law. 

And thus time went on, and It only wanted 
one month to Caristmas Day ; and then Rose 
was to leave Germany, where she was ab school, 
and return to England, and settle down as the 
mistress of Fairmead Abbey ; and great prepara- 
— were being made to give her a loyal welcome 

ome, 

Bat a fortnight before that season arrived Mr. 
Dalford waa suddenly called to his last rest, and 
Rose wae left postessor of the Abbey and one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Mr, Dalford had died of heart dleease without 
@ second’s warning ; and when Rose heard of her 
loss, she was so ill from the ehock of the un- 
expected uews, that for days she was unable to 
leave her room; but she telegraphed to Mr. 
Francis, her father’s solicitor, to make all the 
necessary arrangements for bis funeral, and to 
see that he was buried in his own vault at Han- 
bury, where they bad formerly lived, ‘ 

And then, much as she wished to retarn to 
England to see the last of the father she had 
loved so dearly fn life, and mourned so truly in 
death, she was quite unfit to doso, Ib was ear 
in the new year before she was able to trave 
and the first journey she took was to Hanbury, 
to visit her father’s grave ; and then she accepted 
au invitation from an old school-fellow, who was 
living in ‘ae nefehbourhood with an aunt, who 
had adovted her when she lost both her parente 
by a railway accident, at the age of three, and 
had ever treated her as her own child, She had 
sent her to a well-known London college with 
her two daughters, and it was there that Rose 
and Eleanor Framley became acquainted, They 
had been friends ever elnce, and when they were 
entering womanhood, thelr affection for each 
other seemed to increase, and It was a real plea- 
sure to Eieanor to have Rose with her in her 
sorrow, anc try and comfort her, 

Gradually her spirits seemed to return, and 
the two girls would go for long walks together In 
the tangled woods of Hanbury, and gather the 
lovely wild flowers as the spring advanced. 

‘* Lena,” edid Rose, one day, ‘I think {t Is 
time I went to my own home, It fs perhaps 
hardly right of me to leave all the servants to 
do just what they like,” 

**You may depend upon ft they would much 
rather you remainedaway,’ laughed Eleanor, 
“as long as you supply them with plenty of 
money for housekeeping ; and I can answer for 
your doing that by the amount of cheques you 
send them down.” 

“Very likely they prefer my room to my 
company,” replied Rose, smiling; “but then 
they have never seen me yet, and, when once 
they do, they will wieh me to stay with them.” 

"Don’t you belleve it,” retarned Eleanor, 
‘* They are doubtless having fine fan by them- 
selver, and you will hear, on your return, they 
are having dinner parties every olght io your 
dining-room, and dances In the ‘billlard-room, 
and if you have left any evening dresses In your 
boxes, your house and perlour-maid will have 
kept them afred for you. No, Rosle, stay with 
us, dear, and we will take care of you.” 

‘*T am gure of it,” said Rose, with a grateful 

/ 





look ; “ but now Eva and Dora are coming bome 
for good, my room be wanted.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Eleanor, decidedly. 
‘* You must not talk of going away, I cannot 
spare you; think how lonely | sh be when 
you were gone,” 

"Bat I don’t mean to go away from you,” 
laughed Rose, ‘'for I have made up my mind to 
take you back with me.” 

Eleanor looked up joyously at her friend’s 


words, 

"Do you think auntle would leb me go?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, certainly, now her own children are 
coming to take care of her; and ff she makes 
any objection, I will soon coax her over,” 

6 Oh, Iam glad,” said Eleanor, dancing a sort 
of war dance with delight ; ‘' what fan we shall 
have, doing the grand all by ourselves {"’ 

A pained look passed over Rose’s face, for she 
knew how terribly she would miss her father, 
who she loved so truly, but she put herself 
aside, and entered into the girl's merriment. 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ we shal! be mistress of 
all we survey !” 

“ Say you will be, Rosle, As for me, I have 
not a sixpence In the world to call own ; 
aod, ff fb not been for auntie’s I 
should have died of atarvatlon long ago, or 
have been sent to the workhouse,” 

"Or to Dr. Barnardo’s Home,” said Rose, 
mischievously, "or some other equaily charit- 
able Institution, And really, dear, you have lost 
a chance of being brought before the public In a 
most interesting manner, for by this lime « 
touching lbtle pamphlet would doubtless have 
been written about you, entitled Saved srom 
Destruction, or something equally telling.” 

“Do be quiet,”’ said Eleanor, with vexation ; 
* you don’t know what a miserable thing It is to 


be poor, 2 

"No, I am thankful to say I do nob,” replied 
Rose, quietly; “but you must marry well, 
Lena, and then your troubles will be over; or 
do you intend to try love in a cottage with 
Cousin Dick? Is he made a Heutenant yet?” 

"No, not at present,” replied Eleanor, blush- 
ing, “and if he were, I should not wish to be 
his wife!" 

‘Do you tell him so!” asked Rose, quiz- 
aically, 

* Oh, of course,” returned Hieanor, laughing. 
"That ie all right, then,” sald Rose, “and he 
will not have reason to complain if you run off 
with a millionaire at Wetherton.” 

" Money requires money,” answered Eleanor, 
a little bitterly ; “a penniless girl like me stands 
no chance stall. IfI had your fortune at my 
command I could wed whoever I chose.” 

A mischievous look came into Rose’s eyes. 

** Would youreally like my chance of marrying? 
she asked, ‘if so, we will change places for a 
year. You shall go down to Fairmead Abbey as 
Miss Dalford, and I will go as your companion, 
No one will be any the wiser, noteven the ser- 
vants; for poor father told me he took an eu- 
tirely new etaff down there, and there are no 
pictures of me, as he had an absurd superstition it 
was very unlucky to have your portrait taken, 
so our plot will not be discovered ; and if you 
can ea good alliance by that timo so much 
the better, ff not, you will be able to acknow- 
ledge money is not as attractive as you imagined, 
and you will be better contented with your 

ion,” 

“You don’s mean it!” she asked, lncredu- 
lously. 

“ Certainly,” Janghed Rote, “and o shall 
dress as fashionably as you like, and I will pay 
the bills.” 

“Bat suppose someone did fall in love with 
me, co par yt ne rich ? rang would be done 
then?” sald Eleanor, eagerly. 

* All the —_ to his ee yon wos 
Rose, tly. ou would, of course, have 
to wet acm the gentleman our Iittle joke, and 
if he really loved you he would marry you still, 
and I would give you a wedding present of ten 
thousand pounds to keep you from belivg too 
dependent on your husband; but if he did not 
love you, Lena, you would be better without him, 
whoever he was,” 
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“You area darling |” sald Eleanor, “and I 
am so gratefal to you for all your kindoess 
to me, and I wish I could repay for all your 
goodness by dolag something for you in return.” 

** You will be doing a great deal for me in pre- 
tending you are the mistress of }'alrmead Abbey,” 
sald Roee, wickedly; “and I wil! tell you 
why [say so. The truth fs, there Is a certain 
young man down at Wetherton who {fs most 
apxious to maks my acquaintance,” 

*‘ How do you know?” asked Eleanor, eagerly. 

“ My poor father wrote and told me so. His 
name is Hubert Oarrington, and when hs pater 
dies he will be a baronet.” 

Bat how does he know anything about you 1” 
inquired Eleanor with {nterest, 

** Well, Sir John Carrington and my dad were 
great frlends, and they seem to have settled 
between them that {t would be a beneficial thing 
for all parties if Mr. Carrington and I were to 
make a match of it. No doubt poor old father 
vhought it would be very nice to see ms Lady 
C, gton In years to come; but I object to 
having a husband found for me, es ly 
when I feel convinced the Carrfogtons want 
me because I am well off. Ib cannot be because 
they like nie, for we have never mat, and I 
know some people who are acquaintances of theirs, 
and they say they sre as poor as church mice |” 

**That is fan!’ laughed Eleanor, ‘‘and this 
fortune-hunting young aristoeract will propose 
to me {netead ; and what a sell ft will be for him 
when he finds out I am the wrong girl.” 

“Yos, I can see some amusing scenes ahead ; 
but we must keep our own couneel, Lena, and not 
tell anyone our secrets.” 

You can trust me,” said Eleanor. "I shall 
be eflent for my own sake, And now, let us go 
and find auntie, to ask ber to spare me to you 
forayear. I am longing to be off !” 

And very soon the arrangements were made, 
and Rose wrote to her housekeeper at Falrmead 
Abbey to have everything ready for herself and 
Miss Framley by the following Wednesday after. 
noon, as she intended to return home for good on 
that day ; and then she uaded Mrs. Ham- 
mond to let Eleanor go with her to London to 
replenish their wardrobes, promising to pay for 
all Lena had, and when they arrived tn the me- 
tropolis Rose went straight to Jay's and ht 
Eleanor a handsome outfit of mourning to le 
her to act her part with more effect, and they 
ordered her things to be sent down dirsct to 
Wetherton, because they did not wish Mra, Ham- 
mond to see the costumes they. had chosen, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE MISTRESS OF FAIRNEAD ABBRY, 
Wuen Sir Jobn heard that Rose had arrived 


at Fairmead Abbey, he gave Lady Carrington no 
peace until she had called on her, and made her 


: 
: 


hostess well. She was a fascinating 
and on this occasion she did her bést to 
erself agreeable, and her ladyship was 
with her, 

been for a walk, bub she came in 
0 i left, and Eleanor intro- 


file 
HEH 
ix 


years, and he was now his 
aintrcame * pe or 
Egbert was twenty years of age, and even 
better looking than his 3 but there was 
an indefinable about his face which 





pleasant, there were few who could resist his 
charms, Although he was a pleasure-seeking 
idle young fellow, without as thought beyond bis 
own personal pleasure and amusement, his father 
made him a very handsome allowance, but ft wae 
never sufficient for him, and Sir John was 
always being called upon to psy his debts, He 
did pay them, and Egbert was looked upon by 
his own friends as a generous and honourable 
man. He now intended to settle dowr, and 


quirement fn his wife was money. That wae 
what he wanted more than anything else {n the 


Rose Dalford as the mistress of /alrmead Abbey, 
while they were having deseert on the first ever- 
fog of bis return home, he became Interested at 


once, 

** Ie she very good-looking, pater?" he asked, 

“Your mother says so,” he replied. ‘‘ She 
called there to-day, but I have not seen her 
yes. 

“Ie she going to live at the Abbey!” he in- 
quired, “for I should think she would be very 
dall there!” 

“Miss Dalford has wisely brought a com- 
panfon,” sald Lady Carrington, ‘so I hope she 
will not feel lonely |” 

"I suppose the companion fs very o/d and 
ugly ?” said Hubert, smiling. 

‘€ No, not ab all; she Is about Mise Dalford’s 
ege, aud. a very sweet-looking girl,” replied 
Lady Carrington. 

 Here’a a chance for Wetherton,”’ sald Egbert. 
“T have not seen @ pretty woman in the neigh- 
bourhood yet, andI feel quite anxious to know 
them. Can’t you ask them to dinner, mother }”’ 

"No, not ab present!” returned Lady Car- 
rington. ‘They would hardly care for me to 
take them by storm in that way; they musi 
have thme to return my visit first, and then in a 
week or two I will invite them.” 

Bat Egbert was not satisfied, and he was de. 
termined he would lose vo time in becoming 
acquainted with Rose Dalford. Bat how was he 
todo lt? That was what puzzled him ; and he 
lay awake some hours that alght thinking the 
matter over, bub he could not find any possible 
plan for introducing himself to her. But the 
next morning fortune favoured him. 

He was waiking slowly down the wooded path 
where the two estates jolned, when the laughter 
of girlish voices struck upon his ear, and he 
paused to listen ; and, peeping through a gap in 
the hedge, he saw Rose and E'eanor amusing 
themselves with an old swing they had found 
fixed to two trees, It waa Rose who was in the 
awing, and Eleanor was sending her cp as high 
as she could ; and Egbert stood speJ-bound with 
admiration at the beauty of the picture before 
him, when eudden)y, as Rose was In mid-aly, the 
rope broke, and she fell with one cry to the 

und. In a seccud, Egbert had jumped the 

ge, and was standing beeide her, 

“*T was walking down the wood: path,” he said, 
“and Isaw the accident, and came to see if I 
could be of any use.” 

" Thank you,” sald Eleanor, witha blanched face ; 
“*then tell me first if she is alive or dead?” and 
the thought of Roee being dead made large teare 
come Into Eleanor’s eyes and course silently down 
her cheeke, 

‘Do not cry,”’ said Egbert, with genuine feel- 
ing. “ Let us hope for the best,” and kneeling 
down beside Rese he felt her pulse, and ib was 
still beating. 

“ She is alive,” he sald, “I think she has only 
fainted.” 

“| hope so,” sald Eleanor, eagerly ; “and now 
will you remain here while I call some of the 
servants to help me to carry her home!” 

“T will carry her myself,” replied Egbert, 
eagerly ; and he raised the inanimate giri in his 
arms and took her across the lawn with the 

test ease; and the French window of the 
wing-room being open, Eeanor asked him to 
take her in that way, and let her rest on the sofa 
until she was better ; and, as he lafd her gently 
down, she gave a low moan as ff she wasin pain ; 
but she was not conscious enough to tel! them 





where it was, 





world. So when he heard Sir John mention | 


“I will send you a medics] man if you will 
allow me,’ said Egbert Carrington, gently ; ‘and 
I will return in the afternoon and inquire after 
the sufferer.” 

“Thank you, very, very mach,” said Eleanor. 
‘* I think she ought to see one as soon se possible, 
and I shall be very gratefal if you wil! fetch 
one,” 

* [ will go at once,” he replied, “and if there 
is anything elee I can do, pleace tell me, and I 


young though he was, he made up his mind to | shall be ouly too pleased to help you.” 
marry as sodm as possible, and his greatest re- | 


“There is nothing more that I can think of,” 
eaid Eleauor; ‘and I am so much obliged to you 
for so kind!y coming to sesish me. I do trict 
know what J should have done without you.” 

“T am sincerely gic to have been of ure to 
you,” he returned, courteously. ‘I am only 
sorry the accident should have occurred, and my 
mother will be grieved to hear of {b, too. Who 
shall I tell her Is 121" he asked, smiling, as he 
remembered he did not even know who It was he 
was taking such an interest in, 

“You may tell Lady Carrington that Mise 
Framley is hurt,” replied Eleanor, colouring ; 
“and now if you are really going for a doctor, I 
think yon should nob lose time.” 

"You are right,” replied Egbert. ‘' Good- 
bye!” And after clasping Kleanor’s extended 
hand, he left the room, and, hurrying down the 
avenue, he wae quickly at the Lodge gates; and 
once on the high road, it war nob long before he 
was standing in frout of Dr. Carlo’s mansion, and 
was boon admitted by 9 neat-looking parlour- 
maid, 

Dr, Carlo had been a friend of the Carringtons 
for the last ten years ; in fact, ever eince he had 
taken the practice at Wetherton, and he was 
very pleased to see Egbert again, and Invited him 
to remain and Iuach with him, 

But when he learnt the cause of Egbert’s visit, 
he changed the invitation from lunch to dinner, 
and went off without delay t. Fairmead Abbey, 
and before many minutes had slapsed he wae by 
Rose’s side, and soon discovered she had broken 
her collar-bone, but was nob otherwise injured, 
and after helpiog her up to her own room, he 
waited in another apartment unitl she was In 
bed; then, with as mach gentleness ag possible 
he set the bone, and remained with her for some 
time, and did his best to make her forget her 
pain, by telling ber some amusing anecdotes, 

Then he gave Eleanor al! necessary inetruc- 
tions and went away, promising to return In the 
evening to see how Rose was getting on; and, 
somehow, all throngh the day her sweet face 
seemed to haunt him, and hie patients, for the 
first time, complained that he was absent-minded, 
and many were curfous to know the reason why, 
but could not find out, 

Dr, Carlo was thirty-five, and a great favour- 
ite with all who knew him. He was courteoud 
to everyone, and intensely gentle and sympathetic 
to those who were i]), and never seemed tired of 
listening to the long accounts of their allmente, 
both real and imaginary. 

Thus all his patients loved him, and thought 
him perfect, and there were many blushing 
maidens and saucy widows who would have con- 
aldered themselves fortunate, Indeed, to have 
gained his love, 

But up till thenhe had never met the woman 
whom he could make his idol, and he never {n- 
tended to marry until he did, although he liked 
all women and enjoyed their society ; bub after 
one look into Rose’s beautlfti eyes, and one touch 
of her soft, white hand, he feit she was different 
from any girl he had ever seen, and he knew 
that very soon she would be more to him than 
all the world, 


. * * . * 


When Egbert told hie parents at luncheon 
about Rore’s accident, Sir John Oarrington 
heard ib with a clouded brow, for it was not at 
all his wish that bie second son should gain for 
himself all the treasures of fairmesd Abbey, 
knowing that thelr family would reap no benefit 
by the alliance, and that even Egbert with his 
extravagant habite, would not be much the better 
for the fortune in a few years’ time, 

‘* Of course you were obliged to acslst them 





as you were so near?’’ sald Sir Jobu, “bud I 
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do not wish you to grow too futimate with elther 
of the young ladies.” 

“Why not?” inquired Egbert; “I can tell 
you thsy are both girls worth knowlng.”’ 

** Posalbly,” Slr John, and in time we 
ahall all become acquainted with them. As it is 
your mother shall go there this afternoon, and 
ask after Miss Framiey, and see if there ie any- 
thing she can do for her—won't you, my dear?” 
he continued, looking at his wife, 

‘' With pleasure,” replied Lady Carrington, 
** for I feel very sorry for her, and it will also be 
@ trouble to Miss Dalford to have ber fll,” 

Hubert Osrrington expreesed his regret for the 
sufferer, and then was silent upon the subject, 
for he noticed his brother's animated face, and 
Sir John’s look of displeasure, and could not 
help being amused, for he guessed how the 
land lay, and that there were plenty of storms 


Lady Carrington, fa obedience to her hasband’s 
wishes, called at Fairmead Abbey to inquire after 
Rose; and in her kind, motherly way she 
soon won the hearts of the two girls, for she 
had asked permission to visit the invalid, and 
remained for some time talking to her sod 
Eleanor, holding -Rore’s hand the while, in a 
gentile and kindly manner ; and every afternoon, 
while Rose was in bed, ehe went to keep her com- 
pany, while Eieanor took ber daily walk ; 
generally In those walks she was mot by Egbert 
Carrington, who was slways eo winning and 
courteous to her thatshe soon grew to feel the 
sunshine of his ce, and to pine fn the days 
she did not ace 


g 


OHAPTER IIL 
"T DARE NOT RISK IT YET.” 


Wen Rose was well again she and Eleanor 
were fuvited to Carrington Hall to early dinner, 
and both felt extremely surprised to find that 
Egbert was not the only son ; and E‘eanor felt a 
shade of disappointment that even if she should 
gain the man she loved he had very little chance 
of being s baronet. But she quickly put the 
thought aside, and tried to feel glad for Rse’s 
sake, telling herself !t would be a hsppy thing 
for them both if they could marry the two 
brothers; and the look of interest that psesed 
over Hubert’s face when he was Introduced to 
ose made her think that more Impossible things 
than that might happen. 

Lady Carrington and Sir John gave them a 
hearty welcome, and the recherche meal was 
enj9 by them all, And when fb was over 
the four young people strolled out late the garden 
to see the fluwers, while Sir John retired into his 
study to have his usual hour's rest. And Lady 
Carrington, who had some pressing letters to 
write, asked them to excuse her cccompunans 
them, saying they would fiad her in the drawin 
room whenever they were tired of walking about. 

They all talked merrily for some time, then 
Hubert suggeated showing Rose their qaalat old 
summer-house ; and Ezbert led Eleanor away 
down the mose-grown to see the aviary, fail 
of a curious mixtare of birds. And me ee 
fib was, for it was made with finely-mes z'nc 
wire, about forty feet high and sixty broad, In 
the centre atood a grand old evergreen oak, and 


about four yards wide, with gold-fish swim 
abont in {t ; and fountalas were contioually kept 
playing fato {6 to keep the water fresh; then 
came a border of grass, and the rest was gravel. 

Baekets of ferns were suspended everywhere, 
and there were cocoanut shells huog in all direc- 
tlons to keep the birds warm In winter, aud for 
them to make nests of fp the summer, if they 
preferred them to the tree. And there were 
many kinds of the feathery pets to be seen there. 
All sorta of finches, with thelr various coloured 
plumage; canaries, looking like balls of gold; 
impudent Ibttle sparrows, and the red-breasted 
robing, and all as tame as they could possibly be. 

‘* Oh, how lovely they are !” exclaimed Kieanor, 
enthusiastically. ‘Ido wish we had one at the 
Abbey |” 

‘Tam glad you like them,” repliel Egbert, 
suilliog. ‘‘They are my mother’s favourites, 





and she epende many an hour training them to 
come to her. I belleve they all know their names 
now ; and whenever she goes Inside the cage and 
a OP fiy around her, and eat out of 


“ She must enjoy it very much,” sald Eleanor. 
“It Is pleasant to feel oneself loved, even by some 
tiny birde.” 

“TI do not think you need feel the lack of love,” 
returned Egbert, courteously. “Taere are few 
who could know you, Miss Dalford, without 
admiring and liking you.” 

“Do. you think eof” sald Eleanor, sadiy. ‘'I 
assure you I often feel very lovely, for I have not 
many to care for me, and having no ps-ents, 
makes a terrible blank iu m7 life."’ 

“[Tehould fancy it did,” auswered Exbert, 
gently. “Ido not know what I should do with- 
out my mother, Of course, I am very fond of 
the pater too, but he has each aa uncomfortable 
manner of asserting his authority, which fs most 
aggravating, and makes me want to kick over the 
traces; but mother is always kind, and way 4 
tries to persuade me to do what she thinks 
right, And that Is the way to manage a fellow, 
to my mind.” 

** Yes, I should think she was very nice!” re- 
plied Eleanor, warmly, ‘I wish J had a mother 
rH De + 1” sald Egber ly; “then 

"Do you!” bert, eagerly ; “ let 
her be a mother to you, Rose,” 

“ Lady Carrington might object to the arrange- 
ment,” re Eleenor, brightiy. 


sweet 
me heart for heart ;” and 
anewer, taking her hand 
his, and looking tenderly at her. 
Eleanor’s 


ose,” and he pressed his lips to hers, giving 
@ long, passionate kiss. ‘'Tell me you love 
mei” he whiepered, ‘Rose, you cannot deny 
that you do?” 

* Yeu, I love you!” she retarned, almost 
sadly ; “ ps even more than you do me, for 
I should love you, rich or poor, fa a high position 
or a lowly one.” 

**So would anyone who really loved,” he 
replied ; “ but, all the same, it fs pleasanter to 
be rich, fs {t not?” 

‘*Egbert, would you care for me any the 
shay I were poor?” she asked, in a trembling 
v 

“What an absurd question!” he sald, 
evasively. ‘‘It is rather impossible to imagine 
you impecuntous, Rose, eo we needn't worry our- 
selves about the subject.’ 

“I wanted to know the depth of your sifsc- 
tion,’ replied Eleanor, colouring. 

"Then you shall soon learn io,” he returned, 
laughing, aod he kissed her again and sgain; 
and she surrendered her whole heart to him, 
-_ promised to love him to the end of her 


“ That is right, dear one!” he sald, a amile of 
satisfaction paseing over his handsome face, as he 
considered what a splendid future he had before 
him as the owner of Fairmead Abbey. “ And 
now, Rosle, tell me, can you keep a secret for a 
Hotle while ?” 

“ What fs It to bet” 

‘* Well, the fact is, Rosle, I think [t will 
better not to tell the pater of my love for yo 
until I am of age, for he might think I was 
young, and I should not like him to raise 
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objection, and we eball be jast as bappy, darling, 
for I can ruo in and see you every dey, and you 


come here very often ; but it can’t be helped, I 
auppose,” and again the dread of losing him 
came Into her mind, and made her feel sadder 
than ever, 

She had hoped he would have announced their 
engegement at once, and that et could have 
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very silent. Are you 
true to ms for a whole twelvemonth *” 

[shall love you while [have life!” she re- 
plied, simply. ‘' You need not fear that I shall 
c 


‘T am glad of that, dearest,” he answered, 
warmly. “And now tell me what you would 
like my first present to be to you? Perhaps it 
would hardly be jadicions to give you a ring. Do 


my 

dress, and one must be of silver and the 
° of gold, as emblems of 
and on each heart I 


engraved, 

“Very well, darling, you shall have ft,” he 
answered, kindly; ‘‘but don’t you think it 
would be better to have E on one and R on the 
other? That would stand for both our names, 


you see, 
“Ob, no!” she replied, hastily; “I should 
much prefer the two E's, You will have it made 


#0, won't you, dear?” 

“Yea, if you really wish ft,” he returned; 
" and I will write up to London and order it to 
wy ene shall have it in a few 

ays.” 

7 shall be 20 pleased to get it,” she replied, 
“‘ and I shall always wear {6 for your sake, And 
now, don’t you think we ought to join the others! 
Sir John may have awoke, you kaow, and be 
lookivg for us.” 
ee ee be wise to go back, and 
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* Quite,” she returned, with a saucy look ; 
“and you have Qiustrated how they 
make love, have you not, Egbert?” 

*] have tried to, dear,” he answered, with a 
tender look, “and I hope you will never forget 

leason on the 

‘There {s no 


looking at the birds,” said 
, “* What lovely little things 
theyare. Would you like to see them'?’’ she 
asked, appealing to Rose. 
* Very much,” she replied, rising. And they 


four 


been 
tly. 


! Then why look so guilty 1” 

Rose, ; * bat I won’t torment 

if you would rather not tell me your secrets ; 

you and Egbert Carrington both looked so 

remarkably bright wheu you came back after your 
en) Ree ee ee anes hee en 





“If you look upon it in that light,” sald Rose, 
gently, ‘tell him the truth at once, before it is 
phen 4, ft cannot matter now one way or the 
oO ae 
“Tb can matter very much,” sald Eleanor, with 
the tears starting to her eyes, “and I wish—I 
ban bad never come —_ ae tis 

‘Tam sorry you regret ft, $ you ht 

it would be S ied telece gen comme, ont f 

have done my best to make you happy. I belleve 

it was a wistake for us to change places ; but we 

only did it for a joke, and I do not think anyone 

blame us very much if we don’t carry it on 

too long ; and ff you will egree to my doing so, I 

wili go this very evening to Lady Carrington, and 

tell her the whole t: uth, and ask her to relate it 
to ber husband and sons.” 

“Oh! no, no; not yet, not yet!” pleaded 
Eleanor, sobbing; “promise me you will not 
mention the secret to a soul until I wish {t; do 
promise, Rose,” she continued, passionately. 

‘* What reason have you for keeping our secret 
any longer?” asked Rose, careseing ber tenderly, 
for she saw that something was troubling her, 
and she wanted to comfort her if possible. 

** Because,” yo smnge ~ped between her 
—, if I lost Egbert {t would break my 

rt, ’ 


" Do you love him so very much, Lena?” 

** Yes, Rosle ; I love him with my whole soul, 
and I want to make him really care for me be- 
fore I tell him the truth ; then perhaps he will 
forgive me for playing the part I have done.” 

“Lena, are you engaged to him!” asked 
Rose, gently, 

"Do nob question me, dear,” she replied, 
wearily ; ‘‘itcan do no good to know,” 

‘If his intentions are honourable, why should 
he make a mystery of bis affection for you?” 
sald Rose, warmly. “If he intends to marry 
you, Lena, he shonld acknowledge you to his 
family ab once.” 

** He does not wish to say anything about me 
to his parents until he is of age,” replied 
Eleanor, “ and that wil! be in a little less than a 
year, and, before then, you or I must tell him 
the true state of affairs.” 

**T cannot see why he should walt till he ie 
twenty- ove. To seeme to me a lame excuse, 
Lena.” 


“Not at all,” eald Eleanor, hotly; "he ia 
afraid Sir John would not give his consent till 


“Sir John certaloly ought nob to’ object,” 
replied Rose, “for Egbert is not even his heir, 
and will bave simply nothing of his own to live 
upon ; and the £10,000 I have promised you on 
= wedding day should make you comfortably 


“It would more than content me, dear,” she 
returned, sadly ; ‘but I dread Egbert knowing 
T have decelved him. I would give half my life 
not to have done it, for I believe he will never 

me.” 


fy am certainly sorry we have done ao,” re- 
plied Rose, quietly ; “but if you take my advice 
ou will led know the truth at once; there 
no time like the present.’’ 
“I cannot,” said Eleanor, weakly. "I dare 
not risk i: yet, so promise me you will be silent 
too, 


“If you wish, dear,” replied Rose, quietly ; 


but I belleve tb would be better to give him. 


your confidence,” 

“No, no!” sald Eleanor, '‘ let me try and be 
happy for a short time, at least,” and again she 
began to cry passionately ; and Rose, seeing it 
waa useless to penn Bajar on the subject, 
changed the co’ n without delay. 


CHAPTER IV. 
"Y aM IN HONOUR BOUND.” 


Tus following day, at twelve o'clock, they all 
met ab the appulated place, and afcer the two 
ls were in the pant went lazily about the 
pple for an hour, then landed on the 
Abbey grounds, and found a tempting meal laid 
out them under the 
beech tree. 


shade of a spreading. 





They all thoroughly enjoyed the delicacies 
prepared for them, and merry laughter 
rang through the air, and seemed to vie with the 
songs of the birds for merriment and joy. Wher 
lanch was over they returned to the punt and 
began to fish, and very soon there was a goodly 
number of the fiony tribe made captive, At 
last, growirg tired of thelr sport, they divided 
the spoll, and Egbert and Eleanor carried half u 
to the Abbey, while Rose and Hubert wander 
about the wooded » cach supremely happy 
in thelr own way, although no word of love had 
passed between them, 

And thus day by day they met, for {t soon 
became a settled thing that the two brothers 
should join Rose and Eleanor for a few houre 
each afternoon, and after a game of lawn-tenn/s 
they would part company, and retarn to thely 
respective homes to dress for dinner. 

But at last the autumn came, and a!) out-of- 
door amusements had to be given up. The 
young fellows could no longer find satisfactory 
excuses for their daily visits; and Sir John, 
having received no inteliigence of an engage- 
ment between Hubert and Rose Dalford, thought 
it was time to speak to him again on the sub- 
ject ; #0, calling him into his study, he went to 
bis polut at ones, 

‘I hope, Hubert,” he began, “that you have 
long ere this discovered for yourself what a 
delightful girl Miss Dalford is, and that you will 
not require any further persuasion from me to 
ask her to be your wife, for to my mind she is 
everything that a lady should be.” 

“I quite agree with you,” replied Hubert, 
kindly ; '‘ Miss Dalford fs really fascloating, but 
not the style of girl thas I should desire for my 
wife ; and, father, I could not love her, as my 
heart fe already given to Eleanor Framley, who 
is the only woman in the world to me, and I 
hope you will not refuse to receive her as your 
daughter.” 

‘* Are you perfectly mad?” asked Sir Jobn, 
tm patiently. 

“Not that I am aware of,” repiled Hubert, 
with a smile. 

"Whether you are aware of {b or not, you 
must be, if you think of marrying a girl without 
money or position ; and I tell you at once I will 
never give my consent to the alliance.” 

“I am sorry for it,” replied Hubert quietly, 
“ for I intend to marry her, and nothing will alter 
my decision.” 

“Very well,” replied Sir John, coolly, “ the 
day you make Mies Framley your wife, you 
shall say good-bye to me for ever, and to your 
old home untiiI am gone. After my death, of 
course, I cannot keep you out; buta nice thing 
{t will be for you to inherit this mortgaged pro- 
perty ; believe me, you would be utterly miser- 
able. Oome, my son, pub this nonsense aside, 
The fancy for Mise Framley will soon fade, when 
once you are engaged to such a girl as Rose Dal- 
ford, and then you will thank me for having 
saved you from such social ruin ; and think what 
Pog pnw ft will be to a7 igh wns) you —— 

off the mortgages an te your ol 
Rine’s mind of such a heavy burden.” 

“T wish I could do as you ask me,” replied 
Hubert, with feeling; “ but, indeed, ih fe im- 
possible, for I would never Ineult a lady by 
proposing to her for her alone, and let her 
koow that I married her for the sake of her for- 
tune.” 

" Of course you would not be such an {dict as 
to tell her so,” replied Sir Jobn, angrily, ‘and I 
should think a merchant's daughter would be 
glad to enter our family, even if she had to pay 
a high price for doling so,” 

"*T can’t with you,” returned Huberb, 
coolly, “and I feel certata, even for the honour 
of belng the future Ledy Carrington, Misa Dal- 
ford would not accept me If I were to ask her, for 
abe must have known long that I have no 
love to give her. Bat it is useless to disense the 
subject further, for I have no {atention of asking 
her, aa [ will never be untrue te Eleanor, whom 
I am convinced returns my offection.” 

“ Has she told you so?” inquired the Baronet. 

** No, father, no words of love have ever 
between na, but I shall ask her to be my wife this 
afternoon.” 


* 
2. 
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* Let me entreat you nod to be go foolish,” said 
Sir John. ‘If you are notin honour bound, keep 
yourself free,” 

“] am fa honour bound, alr,” returned Habert, 

fally, “ for lL have gained ber heart long ago ; 
ofa do not mean to act the part of a scoundrel 
even to please you, for I love her as my own life, 
and I intend to marry ber with or without your 
consent,” 

" Very well,” replied Sir John, coldly, “ then 
I will stop your allowance, and you can go {nto 
the world and shift for yourself.’ 

“Sarely you cannot mean what you say?” 
asked Hubert, with the colour leaving his face, 
‘“* You cannot really wish to turn me off because I 
am true to the woman I love.” 

“Yos, I shall not recall my words,” said the 
Baronet, sternly, “‘anless you repent of your 
foolish conduct ; then you can return home at 
once, and I shall be pleased to welcome you. I 
am sorry to be forced toe take such strong 
measures with you ; but I consider it my duty to 
do all in my power to stop you from poaltively 
ruloipg all your prospects,” 

“Aad do you think this step of yours will 
siop me, sir?” asked Hubert, with flashing eyes, 

* T hope {b will bring you to your senses, cer- 
tafniy,” replied Sir John. ‘You will soon find 
that lt is impossible to gaia a livelihood, and be 
glad to come to terms, And now here is a 
cheque for fifty pounds, and that is the last I 
shal! do for you.” 

‘Thank you,” replie? Hubert, proudly, “ but 
I cannot accept it; and remember I am leaving 
this house in obedience to your wishes, and I 
shall never return until. you ask me to do so, 
and then not unless you receive Eleanor as well 

me,”’ 

“To that case you can say good-bye to me for 
ever,” returned Sir John, crossly ; ‘'and now 
the sooner you go the better ;” and, rising, he 
left the room without another word, and Hubert 
stood looking at the closed door with a great 
sadness gathering in his heart. 

“Poor old man!” he murmured; “I am 
sorry to disappoint him, but I must be true to 
the woman [ love.” 

Then he went and collected hie clothes and 
what money he ; and, after having 
carried bis luggage down to the hall, he went tn 
search of Lady Oarriogtou to say farewell to her, 
Batshe was nowhere to be found, so he wrote 
her a loving ilttle note and placed ft on her 
Gresaing-table, and then left the house with tear- 
dimmed eyss. Aud as he walked down the drive 
he met his brother. 

** Hallo, where are you off to?” asked Egbert. 
* You are looking as If you are going to your own 
funeral!” 

"Perhaps I should look happier if I were,” 
returned Hubert, with a forced smile, *' The 
fact Is, old boy, I am turned out |" 

“What on earth do you mean!” Inquired 
Egbert fn astonishment; “have you and the 
governor had a row ?” 

‘* Well, we have had a disagreement certainly ; 
and because I am determined to have my own 
way (ils fs the result.” 

“IT am awfully sorry, old fellow,” sald Egbert, 
with genuine feeling, ‘I suppose the ‘blow up’ 
is about Mias Framley, and I shink you are quite 
right to stick to her, as she is an exceeding! 
nice girl ; and as you must inherit the title ma | 
property In time, you will be all right some 

Ba! 


“The property will be a ‘white elephant’ to 
ime In fos present state,” replied Hubert, sadly; 
‘and, If {6 were not for those mortgages,the pater 
would never have refused hia consent to receive 
Eleanor as bis daughter; but perhaps when you 
are married to Rose he will make the best of it, 
and then he may ask me to come back,” 

“J wish I were married to her now,” re- 
turned Egbert. ‘I hate being dependent upon 
the governor for every penny I have; but when 
once I am master of Falrmead Abbey I shall 
have a good time of it.” 

“Tf that ts your only reason for marrying, I 
am sorry for Rose,” ssid Hubert, thoughtfally ; 
*‘and I would not exchange your chance of 
happiness for mine; although, while my father 





lives, I shall only be a banker's clerk, or some- 
thing else equally distinguished.” 

“Go op,” returned Egbert, laughing. “The 
pater would never let bis son and helr come to 
that, I know. He will send you enough to 
live upon for his own credit, if for no better 
reason,” 

“ Aud {f he did send me any money I should 
return it with many thanke,” replied Hubert, 
proudly. “And now, good-bye! I hope when 
you propose for Rose you will have better 
success than I have had,” 

‘*T hope I shall,” asid Egbert, doubtfaily ; 
‘but I expect a jolly fass when I do. However, 
keep my secret for the present, old fellow, for I 
don’t mean to say anything about my wishes to- 
day, nor yet to-morrow.” 

“You need not fear me,” replied Hubert, 
kindly, “and now I must be off as I want to go 
and order a porter to fetch my things!” 

"Why not send them In the luggage cart?” 
asked Wgbert. 

“ Certainly not,” returned Habert, firmly. “I 
should be sorry to employ my father’s servants 
or bis horse to belp me in any way |” 

“Well, you havs more of the Carrington spirit 
than I have,” sald his brother, smfliog, ‘‘ for I 
should give everyone all the trouble I possibly 
could, if I had been treated In the way you have. 
And now, if you must go, good-bye!” 

And, after a warm hand-clasp, they parted ; 
and as soon as Hubert had been to the rail- 
way station he returned to Fsirmead Abbey, to 
ask Rose to share his life of poverty, or to 
wait patiently for him until better times should 
come. 





CHAPTER V. 
“IT WILL PROVE HIS LOVE FOR ME,” 


Ress DatvorD was eltting alone when Hubert 
Carrington entered the room, and she looked 
up brightly to welcome him ; but her smile faded 
when she noticed his careworn face, and she took 
his hand tenderly within her own. 

** Hubert,” she said, earnestly, ‘'I see you 
are in some trouble. Is there anything I can do 
to help you?” 

A great deal, Lens, darling!” be returned. 
*'Come and sit down, and we will have a long 
talk. First of all I must tell you that my father 
and I have had a serfous disagreement, and he is 
so angry with me, that he has dismissed me from 
the dear old homé during his lifetime ; but I do 
not altogether regret {t, for I think {t Is best for 
every man to have some occupation, and I must 
seek until I find some; although I expect the 
work I shall have to do will be distasteful to me. 
But no matter about that now. What I have really 
come to know fs, if you can love meas a beggar as 
well as if I were well off, and if you could be as 
contented to live with me in a wee cottage as 
fn a mansion? What do you say, Lens, dar- 
ling! How deep is your love for me, sweet 
one #” 

* Habert!” she answered, blushing rosy red 
beneath his steadfast gaze, ‘‘Do you nob know 
the depth of my love for you already?” 

“T think so!” he returned, gently; “ but, 
Lena, darling, now that my position is so altered, 
can you love me atill ?” 

** With all my heart!’’ she auswered, and, 
looking up, their eyes met, and told their own 
tale of love and truth, 

“My love—my little love!” he whispered, 
drawing her closer to hie breast, “ Lena, will 
you prove your affection for me by promising to 
be my wife as soon as I can get s small home 
ready for you!” 

“Yes, Hubert!” ehe replied, softly, with a 
glad light coming into her eyes, ‘as I love you 
for yourself alone {” 

“My own angel!” he cried, passfonately. 
“ How good and noble you are, and how I long 
for the day that I can claim you, pet; bub 
yen have to work very hard before that, I 

ear |” 

“Hops on, hope ever!” she answered, 
smiling. “ Have you any prospect of success, 
Hubert *” 

* None at present ; but I have several friends 





who, I think, would help me, or perhaps give 
- employment, and [ shall go to them without 
elay.”” 


* Would ft not be wiser to make it up with 
Sir John, Hubert? Whatever you have done to 
vex him, remember he Is your father; and, 
perbaps, his temper having cooled down, he 
would be only too glad to take you back again if 
you made the first step towards reconciliation ; 
and I don’t like your going into the world with 
no one to take care of you and do things for 
you.” 

"Do not talk of it, Lens, for I have made up 
my mind never to return until my father asks 
me to do so!” 

** Well, shall I go and persuade him to ask 
you?” inquired Rose, brightly. . 

“No, Loca; certainly not. And now that 
you are engaged to me, darling, remember I do 
not wish you to go and see my parents unless 
they write and invite you. Will you grant me 
this favour, sweet one i” 

** Hubert,” said Rose, quietly, “I believe your 
quarrel was about me, or you would never have 
yor such a strange request, Is it not so, 

ear ” * 

“T cannot deceive you, darling—itis. And I 
am more than giad things have taken the turn 
they have, for it proves that my pet loves me for 
myself alone!” 

"Did you not know that before, Hubert?” arked 
Rose, reproachfully. 

‘*Yos, Lena, darling, I knew {b!” returned 
Hubert Carrington, earnestly, ‘but now every- 
one wil! see It, too,” 

“Did your father think I wanted your money 
or position?” inquired Rose, with an angry giltter 
{no ber eyss, 

" He never sald so, pet, but possibly he thought 
so, But, as for my money, I have none, nor has 
my pater, elther, for the matter of that; so he 
wanted me to marry for wealth, little one, but I 
chose love instead, you see—and I am giad I did, 
sweetheart |” 

“Ob, Habert!” 2ald Rose, with a joyous 
araile. ‘‘ And so you have given up your home 
and your parents for my sake ! How good of you, 
dearest |” 


“The goodness Is on your side, little Lena, in 
accepting me in my present condition ; and I 
shall feel proud to support my own wife, if it is 
only ina humble way,” and he drew her to his 
heart sgain, and kissed her tenderly. ‘‘My own 
precious girl!” he whispered, softly, “Jf only 
you were my wife now! Bat we must be 
patient, derliog! and perhaps withic a year I 
may be able to claim you for my own-~who 
knows !” 

“ Yes—who kuows!” replied Rose, with a merry 
laugh. *' And perhaps Sir John may have changed 
his opinion about me before then, More unlikely 
things than that have have happened.” 

‘*My father likes you very much, darling! 
piwens not think he has any objection to you, 


personally, 

“T quite understand,” replied Rose, suilling. 
“He thinks I am ail very well in my smal! 
way, but a penniless girl is no match for his eon’s 
wiie,” 

“Yam the best judge of that, darling!” he 
replied, tenderly. ‘‘ And, sweet one, if you had 
possessed a fortune I do not believe I should ever 
have asked you to marry me, for I should have 
been afraid that you might think I wanted your 
money instead of yourself,” 

“T cannot imagine that now,” she returned, 


with « merry laugh, “ and I an very you are 
poor too ; and, darling, I think we s be very 
happy.” 

“T am eure we shall, dear love, And now tell 
me, pet, what sort of an 1] will you 
have! I fear in the present state of I 
cannot offer you a diamond one.” 


" And I should not appreciate It If you could,” 
she answered, brightly ;.‘* but I should like you 
to glve me a plain gold one, with 'Mizpah’ on {b 
fn old Englisteletters, and that would be suftable 
to as, as we are to be a 

" You shall certainly have 16, if {s would please 
you, pet; and some day, dariing, you shali have 
far better ones, which will be fit oruaments for 
your pretty hands, for my mother has some mag- 
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nificent jewellery of all kinds, and she promised 
me a long time ago my wife should have half of 
ft on her wedding-day |” 

change her mind now 


“Abl bat she ma 

that you have married so much beneath you,” 
returned Rose, with a mischievous twinkle In her 
eyes. 

“You sre my equal fn all ways, Lena, 
darling, aud no one could deny the fact; but if 
mother doesnot give you anything I will exchange 
some of my own rings to the size that will suit 

ou. > 


“Do nob do so, dearest,” replied the girl, 
#arnesily, ‘for I really do not care for jewellery; 
but when you have given mea neat little plain 
gold fetter, then I shall be quite — quite 
happy |” 

“My own sweet love,” he answered, tenderly, 
“tf I could only take you away with menow, how 
happy I should be; but, darling, we must both 
%e patient, and all will comeright In the end !” 

“Yes, quite right,” replied Rose, and once 
more laughed merrily, 

“ Sweet one, what arc you laughing at !’’ asked 
Fabert —— in astonishment, 

‘6 [ wae thinking that perhaps our clouds would 
pees away sooner than you imagine ; and wouldn't 
it be nice ff they dia }” 

*' ¥¢ would Indeed, dearest, And now, darling, 
good-bye, I must catch the first train up to town, 
or Ishali mise an old fellow who, I hope, will give 
me some employment.” 

“ Won’t you stop to- dinner, Hubert }” asked 
Rose, “Surely you need not hurry away. To- 
morrow, even, would do to look for work.” 

"No, Lena, I must go to-day. If I do not 
feel I have made a beginning I think I should be 
quite fll.” 

* Poor old darling |” replied Rose, softly, ‘'and 
gou have done all this for my sake!” 

“Lens, my love—my sweet, sweet love, I 
‘would give up all the world to gain you ; for you 
ere my life, and I love you with my whole heart 
and soul,” and gathering her in his arms he gave 
her one long kiss, then left her alone without 
another word, 

“All for me,” she murmured softly. ‘ Oh, 
how giad I am'I have his love ; and now, 
df only Eleanor would let me tell the b we 
have played, how happy we should be; but she 
will not, andI have promised to walt her own 
time, but Hubert must not suffer, and I shall 
leave here as soon as possible, When Iam married 
I will tell him all, and he must share my secret 
until oe fe settled,” me , 

you rehearsing for private tricals?” 
asked Eleanor Framley, sntering the room. ‘I 
thought someone was with you, for you were 
talking quite loud,” 

“Was It No, Lena, there fs not anyone here, 
tut Hubert has been in ; and, darling girl, I am 
#0 happy.” 

“Why! Has he proposed at last? I must 
exy he has been a long time about it; but Iam 
glad it has ended well for you, and [ hope he will 
make you a good husband,” 

“Tam sure he will, Lena; and I only hope 
you will be as contented as I am,” 

“IT hope so,” returned Dileanor, somewhat 
wearily ; “ but, oh, Rose, each day I dread the 
time coming when I shall have to confess my true 
position :nore and more.” 

“I am so aorry,” said Rose, thoughtfall; ; 
“ but if Egbert really loves you he will not mind ; 
see how Hubert loves me, and he thinks I am 


*''Yes, being poor fs no sin; but carrying on a 
deception from day to day fe,” returned Eleanor, 
with tears coming into her eyes. 

* You give it too hard a name, Lena,” re 
Rose, gently. ‘’ It was only an Innocent joke to 
begin with, and I am sure no one would have 
blamed us if we bad told the truth as soon as we 
saw how things were golng with us, As It is, we 
have let our it go on rather too long, andI 
think the we tell our true relation to each 
other the better.” 

“Surely you would not aay a word yet?” 
asked Eleanor, ing to ery afresh, ‘ Oh, 
Rose, do walt until the end of the year, and 
then I will promise to confess all.” 

“I will walt {€ you wish {t, dear,” said Rose, 





kindly ; ‘' the longer you think of it the harder 
it will seem ; but 1 will not press you farther, sc 
dry those poor little eyes, or Egbert will think 
you areunhappy when he comes in thle evening.”’ 

“ He would not be far from the mark if he did ; 
and now tell me, Rose, when are you and Habert 
thinking of being married }”’ 

“Oh! nothing fs settled. You see, Lona, poor 
old Hubert has got into trouble with his father 
about bis engagement to me, and hoe has left 
home to fiad some employment,” 

“Bat why did Sir John object?” asked 
Eleanor, “They all seem to like you very 
much?” 

“ Yes, they seemed to do so, bub it appears they 
don’t!" returned Rose, fearing to tel! the real 
reason, for fear of upsetting Lena afresh. 

“Ob, I am grieved |” said Eleanor, kneeling 
down beside her, and putting her arm affectlon- 


ately around her ; ‘‘ and don’t you think Sir John 


will ever consent, Rosy ?”’ 

‘Perhaps, some day, dear, ” returned 1. se, 
brightly, ‘but Hubert and I do nob intend to 
walt very long, and I shall join him ina few 
months, and in the meantime he must work to 
make s home for msi” 

‘Ah! Rose, I seo ib all now, And it is for 
my sake you are sacrificing yourself and Hubert! 
Oh! what shall I do?” 

"Do nothing until you feel Inclined,” said 
Rose, kiodiy. “A little work will do him no 
harm, Lens; and, above all, it will prove his 
love for me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECRET TOLD, 


Waen Dick Hammond returned to England he 
was pronioted to be a lieutenant, and his first 
thought was to go and see his cousin Eleanor, 
and ask her to be his wife. 

He had often written to her during his absence, 
and {n each letter he had told her of his love; 
but he had only received very uneatlefactory 
replies from her, and he at length determined he 
would wait no longer in uncertainty, but go 
down to Wetherton and make her give hima de- 
cided answer. 

So the day after Habert Oarrlugton had left 
Rose to seek employment for her sake; Dick 
Hammond entered the grounds of Fairmead 
Abbey ; and as he had never been there before, 
he was soon struck by the beanty of the scene 
around him, and he paused for some seconds to 
enjoy and admire {t, and as he stood there two 
figares came slowly down a side path towards 
him, and their conversation held him apell-bound 
even agaiost hie wil), and he remafned watching 


them. 

" Rose,” sald Egbert Carrington, "' reat assured 
that I love you, and as soon as I am of age I will 
ask my father to consent to our unfon, but I 
must not speak to him yet, my darling, especially 
at the present time, when he is much annoyed 
with Habert!” 

“Tam so sorry Sir John ts angry with him,” 
sald Eleanor, with feeling ; ‘but that will come 
all right in time.” 

“T think not,” replied Egbert, decidedly, ' for 
my father would never consent to his marrying» 
penniless girl!” 

Suppose I was poor, Egbert?” asked Eleanor 
fn a trembling voice, “would you keep true to 
me as Habert does to Lena?” 

“You silly little Rose!” returned Egbert, 
laughing. ‘Why torture yourself with such 
foolish ideas? I remember you asked me the 
same question the first day I told you of my love, 
andI say now as I did then, it would be im- 
possible to Imagine you Impecunious,” and he 
stooped and kissed her, 

A deathly pallor had overspread Dick Ham- 
mond's fics, He had remained riveted to the 
ground, and had heard every word, and they had 
more than perplexed him, for he knew that 
Eleanor had not a farthing to call her own, and 
yet here was her companion talking of her riches, 
and calling her by another’s name! 16 was all 
incomprehensible to him, and with an effort he 
roused himself, and determined to stop thelr 





| 


conversation as soon. as possible, and turning 
down the path he was quickly by thelr side, 

‘© Well, cousin Eleanor,” he sald, as brightly 
ashe could, have you a welcome for me?”’ and 
he stretched out his hand to her, but she started 
back nervously, and clasped Egbert’s arm for 
support, 

‘'You have evidently made some ralstake,” 
sald Egbert Currington, coldly. ‘‘ Miss Eleanor 
is Indoors ; this Lady is Miss Dalford.” 

A stern look pasesd over Richard Hammond’s 
faco, and he regarded his cousin’s imploring 
glavce with rising anger. for it told him the de- 
ception she was carryiog on, and he determined 
not to shield her. 

* Excuse me,” he returned, ficmly, “it fe you 
who are makfog a mistake, for that Is Miss 
Eleanor Feamley, and my couefa, and she cannot 
deny it,” 

For one moment Egbert Carrington was going 
to take the whole matter as a joke—the nex’, he 
caught aight of Eleanor’s pleading look, and he 
freed himself of her hand and faced her with ar 
avery light in his eyes, 

“ Have you decelved me?” he asked, fiercely, 
“or fs {t a case of mistaken Identity! Stay, 
you need not reply to me, I see you dare uot 
tell any further faleehoods, Miss Framley, if you 
were @ man J should know how to deal with you ; 
as ft fs, I cac only say I thank Heaven I havs 
found you out before {t fe too late. Remember 
all is over between ue, and I will now leave you 
to enjoy your cousin's society!” and he turned 
to leave her. 

“ Egbert, Egbert!” she pleaded, "do listen 
to me, andI will explain all to you, and you 
may yot forgive my harmless joke.” 


** Joke!” he repeated, sarcastically. ‘ A good 


one, truly ; and as to forgiving you, I would not | 


do a0 on your dying day.” 

“T think this conversation had better not be 
continued,” sald Richard Harmmond, In a kindiler 
volce, for Eleanor's pale face somewhat unnerved 
him. ‘If my cousin has anything satisfactory 
to tell you I will let you know, and it 
will remain for you to act as generously to 
wards her as you can, but If you can’t forgive 
her you had better never meet again.” 

“Miss Framley can have nothing satisfactory 
to tell me,” replied Egbert Carrington, coldly 
“and I agree with you, we had better never 
meet again,” and raising his hat he left ber 
without another word, and liad soon passed out 
of sight ; and Eleanor stood gazing at his r 
treating figure for one minute; and then, wil. 
@ moan, she sank invensible to the ground, 

. 


The next morning Lady Carrlogton called to 
see Rose, and the two had along and earnest con- 
versation, and Rose told her the whole of the 
story from beginning to end, and asked her [f 
ahe could forgive her. 

“OF course I can,” replied Lady Carrington, 
readily, “I can quite understand your not 
wishing Hubert to think you were rich, although 
it would have been better to have told your 
secret before anything serlous came of It, and I 
feel very sorry for Eleanor, aa I always liked her, 
And now will you give me Hubert’s address, 
as his father wishes to telegraph for him to 
return home at once,” 

** Yeu, I can give 1) to you,” replied Rose, 
brightly, ‘‘for I heard from him this morning,” 
and teking a letter from her pocket she tore off 
the address from the top of the sheet, and gave 
into Lady Carrlngton’s hand. 

Rose,” she said, after a minute's pause, ‘I 
want to knowif you can forglve Sir John for bis 
conduct to Hubert, for he very rauch regrets his 
hasty words,” 

“Tt Hubert will forgive him I certainly will 
do so freely,” replied Rose, gently ; ‘but I fear, 
Lady Carrington, he would never have welcomed 
me as his daughter if my position had remained 
what he {megined {6 to be.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” replied her ladyship, looking 
very uncomfortable ; ‘‘but remember, dear girl, 
T would gladly have received yon, for I belleve 
ow love my dear son, and that you will make 
him a good wife,” and she placed her arm lovingly 
around Rose’s shoulders and kissed her atfec- 
tlonately. 
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IN A SBCOND EGBBERT HAD JUMPED THE HEDGE, AND WAS RUNNING UF TO RENDER ASSISTANCE, 
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Kone wae quickly softened by her kind ca- 
reseer, and peace was soon made between them. 
Lady Oarrington promised that her husband 
should send for Hubert without delay, and that 
he should come that very morning and ask her 
to be his daaghter-in-iaw. 

“Acd now can anything be done for poor 
Lena !’’ said Rose ; “ you don’t know how miser- 
able she is!’ 

“I sma Indesd sorry for hor,” replied Lady 
Uarrington, earnestly ; ‘bot there fs nothing to 
be done for her, se far as Kgl rt is concerned, 
I wish there was, as I think { f so sad for her.” 

** Did he not care for her, ther 1°’ asked Rose, 
fn surprise, 

“T fear not,” sald Lady Oarriugton, sorrow- 
fully. ‘Egbert {ss man who is very selfish In 
his affections, ‘The wife he marries must be able 
to satisfy his every whim ; and If ehe could not 
do so he would quickly tire of her.” 

‘In fact he wanted money, and uot Lena,” 
returned Ross, indignantly. 

**Jast so, my dear, The trap you laid for 
Hubert, Egbert fell: Into, but I hope some day 
poor Lena will find someone to lean on, who will 
make her bappler than my boy after all.” 

“TI hope eo,” replied Rose, sadly, “for I feel 
thar all her anfi has been caused by my 
folly ; bat it cannot helped now. The only 
thing is te shield her ae much as posefble, and 
try and prevent her being unkindly spoken of.” 

“I will do my beat for her,’’ sald Lady Car- 
ringtce, “and I have asked Egbert not to talk 
about ib,” 

“*T suppose he told you,” said Rose, smiling, 
— you did not know he was engaged to 

Da.” 


‘* Yes, he was too angry even to keep his own 
secret; and when hix father heard of it he 
elmply sald it served him right!” 
“And so ft does,” returned Rose, laughing, 
“and i really think Lena has had « Seay 


“Perhaps ahe har, my dear,” enid Lady Oar- 





rington, sadly, “although no mother likes to 
speak egainst her own son,” 


CHAPTER VIL 
‘YOU SURELY CANNOT LOVE MB 8TILL” 
Warez Rose was talking to Lady Carrington 
in the drawing-room, Richard Hammond ts pped 
gently at the door of the boudoir; and, on 
hearing that he might go in, he quickly entered ; 
and, seeluog Eleanor was alone, and lying on the 
sofa with a wearled look, he went to her aide ah 
once, and took her hand in his with a kindly 


preesure, 

**Lena!” he sald, earnestly, ‘I came up here 
yesterday with the fall Intention of asking you 
to be my wife; and now I want you to tell me, 
dear, if you think you could be happy with me, 
as I love you with all my heart.” 

‘Oh, Dick 1” replied Eleanor, with the tears 
gatheriog in her eyes; ‘‘you surely cannot love 
me still, after you have learnt how wicked I 
have been j” 

**Foolleb, darling, not wicked,” he returned, 

gently. ‘And now that Rose has told me the 
whole story, I do not see much to blame you for, 
after all, People drift Into wrong-doing ; and it 
fs far more forgivable than anything preme- 
ditated. If you had {ntentlonally sought out 
young Carrington, with the determination to 
marry him without telling bim your secret, I 
should have called that gy aa ed; but you 
meant to tell him the truth, , and weré only 
putting ft off because you dreaded his angor ; 
and I think, Lena, I shall make you a better 
husband than he would, for I have loved you 
ever since you wers a tiny child, and I shall love 
you all my life.” 
“Poor old Dick!” replied Eleanor, , ae 
am so sorry for you, for I know how Ppy 
you raust be; but believe me, I cannot be your 
wife, for I still love Egbert, and my trouble is so 
hard to bear.” 

‘Tt is useless for you to think of Carrington 





now, dear girl, for I went to him thle erry | 
and told him the exact state of the Ee Ne 
asked him to come and see you, and let past 
be forgiven, but, little Lena, he almply laughed 
at me. And believe me, darling, he never could 
have loved you, for he told me he uo longer de- 
sired to marry you, and that he Intended to per- 
suade Sir John to allow him to go abroad, and 
there he hoped to find some pretty heiress whom 
he ehould make his wife as soon as sa 

“He said that to you,” replied Eleanor, with 
deepening colour, ‘ Then, indeed, he never could 
<_ loved me, and {t is better I should know 

+.” c 

‘' Far better, darling, although I am sorry to 
give you pain ; and now, Leva, will you not try 
and love me,” pleaded Dick, softly, ‘“ You will. 
be happier if you have some one to lean on.” 

*T belfeve you,” she returned, wearlly ; “ but 
you must give me time, Dick. If I were to 
accept you now, [t would be ont of gratitude for 
your kindness to me, bat not from the feeling 
of love that a woman ehould have for her future 
husband ; end you are too good a fellow to have 
a wife who is not worthy of you; so you must 
look for some other girl to make you really happy, 
cael oh ad you will thank me for having left 
you free.” 

“But I have no intention of being left free,” 
he replied, with a kind light in his eyes; “and I 
will tell you what my ides i>, Lena, You shall 
be engeged to me for a year ; and, if at the end 
of that perlod you still do not love me, I will not 
press you further, and I will not blame you, 
deareat ; but if you find you do care for me, we 
will be married as soon s@ you can get your 
troussesu ready, Will that arrangement sult my 
poor, sad little girl?” 

And he placed his arm tenderly around her, 


“Dick, you . too good to me,” replied 
ira ke ceek Td | te 
to be able you your affec- 
toe, bat at the present time I have only a deep 
regard for you.” 
(Continued on page 592.) 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


“Jove! knowsl love! But who? 
Lips do not move: No man must know.” 


Wirg the dawn I become a “renunciant,” and 
determine upon shutting to the little door in my 
heart, where Love has been knocking to get in. 
He bas jast got inside, bub oud he gtr gon 
with one vigorous push op my part, and no 
more shall he enter in, That door shali be shut 
and locked henceforth. Love! bah! I'll have 
none of ft, banish ft from we Dhog apes ~ It's 
more heart ache and trouble than {t’s worth. 

I have ample time to put on the sackcloth and 
ashes of forgetfulness, for Michael drives Leila 
over to Bary market for the day ; she expressed 
an Intense desire to go and see it; aud as Michael 
ate. regularly every week, it fell out a 
8 opportunity for her to gratify her desire, 
A back-seat on a dog-cart, which, of course, I 
could not allow Leila as a visitor to occupy, not 
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to Norwich for the day, and of course Colin would 
go with them. No doubt Lella would not have 
been so ready to go with Michael to Bary ff she 
had not known he would be absent from Marling 
for this one day ab least, 

Everything looks exactly the same as { did on 
that eventful day of our first meeting. The river 
murmurs its same song over the water mosses ; 
the poplars whisper to each other In the summer 

just as did then. Oaly no brown 

eyes cries “ Hi, ttle girl,” no fisherman stands 

under the hawthorn, and offers a watercress- 
aixpence to fetch him some bait. 

I sit down on the mossy bank at the very edge 
of the river, so near that I can see the reflection 
of a disconsolate looking Cella in the a 
water, and a very wobbly shadow ft is. Then 
take the sizpence ond of my pocket, lay it down 
on my lap, plant my elbows on my knees, and 
resting chin on my clasped hands, stare at it 
as if it held my gsze enchanted to ft; in reality, 
I am bidding it a silent good-bye, Taking a last, 
fond look, a#,we look at the cherished dead, so 
soon to be hidden away from our longing, loving 
sight, for I shall presently take it up, and casting 
tt froma me veer see ite little sliver face again. 
With It shall go all my stupid, bo love, my 
foolish, jealous thoughts. I vow !t. Am i nota 
renunciant } 


Somehow it does go my heart to send 
{it from me—the only thing Colin ever gave me. 
Oh! must it go? Can’s1 ft just to look at 

times In memory of him when he has gone 
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Don red eyelids or not, and they 
pact pred Boab care = 
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to me again, that Iam sure, Nothing 
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I DON'T WaNT you!” 1 galD, IN MUFFLED ACCENTS 


half so much as saylog good-bye now to that alx- 
pence, and with it Colin, 

For a short time keen emotion hoide me In 
bondage, then reason comes to my ald, and bids 
me be ashamed of my bitter weeping. So I dry 
my syee first, then the sixpence, and finally prese 
fo to my lips. 

** Good-bye |—obh, good-bye!” I murmur, 
heart-brokenly, and the next moment It wili lle 
safe In the bed of the river, lost to me for ever, 
when someone comes treading through the long 

behind me. 

With one hand I atealihily cover up the coin 
on my lap, and with the other resting on my knee, 
carefully shade my swollen eyes, for whoever it 
ls they sball not see my reddened lids, or that I 
have been weeping, though only « minute or so 
back I felt J did not care if the universe beheld 
my ignoble tears, 

Then the someone's voice says pleasantly, ae it 
it were rather glad than otherwise, — 

"All alone, Miss Celia? Day-dreaming, or 
castle-bniiding, which! Both equally delightiat 
in their way, provided one fs solus, How comes 


** J don’t know!” I return {na smothered kind 
of voice, for my haxid fe still shading my eyes, 
and I keep my head firmly fixed before me, not 
turning in the slightest degree in his direction, I 
should like to ask him what brings him here? 
Why he didn’t go to Norwich with the Barlows, 
and also that I am sorry Leila should nob be here 
too; but talking under the above circumstances 
is somewhat difficult, S:ill, I am resolute, he 
shall not see ‘ny rod eysn, 

“ Won’t you shake hands with me!” he asks, 
presently, iu rather an aggrieved tone of voice, 

Now, In the first place, I can’t uncover the 
alxpence, that is obvious, and {fn the second I 
won't uncover my eyes; therefore not being 

of a third arm and hand J cannos 
comply with this request, however much f might 
wish to do so, und consequently remain helplessly 


allent. 
‘What's the matter, Miss € aliv i” he urges 
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quickly and concernedly, evidently m'‘sunder- 
stand! my non-compliance and muteness; 
“what have I done that ycu won't shake hands 
with me? Have I offended you fn any way?” 

“No,” I answer ina small weak voice, mufiisd 
as before, and for the same reason. ‘'Ob, no, 
you have not offended me,” 

“Tam glad to hear you esy that, Are you 
fll?” anxiously. 

**Oht dear no, not im the least fJ,” I mur- 
mur again, rather more briskly. 

"Well, what is it, then! Not offended with 
me, and not i), yet you won't look at me, or 
shake hands. Whatam I to thiok, Miss Cella, I 
don’t understand {t. Tell me what ts the matter 
with you?” a 

Bat I am allent, and the river runs away on 
its journey past the lilles and swaying rashes, 
and keeps my secret. 

“T shall think you are offended with me, if 
you don’t shake hands,” he says presently, re- 
proachfully. 

I begts to wish the sizpence had gone inté the 
pool before he came up, that I might have one 
free hand at least to stretch out, and give Into 
his as @ token that Iam not offended or angry 
with him; bat that sixzpence muet be hidden at 
any coat or sacrifice, and vanity keeps the other 
engaged. 

“Bot Iam not, really and truly, Mr. Bough- 
ton, you may believe me,” I aver with mufiied 
earnestness. ‘‘The fact is”~-casting about 
wildly in my fertile brain for  warrantable 
excuse—-'I have rather a headache this after- 
noon,” 

‘Poor little Mise Celia!" he returns, and I 
can feel that he is looking down compassfonately 
on my obstinately rigid head, and shaded face, 
“Tait very bad ¢” é. 

“ Not ao dreadfuliy bad,” explanatory, _ 

‘*Buat too bad to shake hands with me?” 
appsalingly. 

How obstinate he is about it—qulte dogged 
about my shaking hands. I suppose there’s no 
help for it, Perhaps my eyes are not so terribly 
red by this tlme, I sincerely trust not. Keeping 
the sixpence well covered, and my face resolately 
turned from him riverwards,I slowly, with a 
aside gesture, tender my right psim, somewhat 
after the fashion of a feeler, not knowing exactly 
whereabouts hie may happen to be. 

Stooping he takes it in a warm band clasp, 
Somehow I always liked the way Colin Bough- 
ton shook hands, even from the first. 

“ Migs Cella!” he begtas slowly, still holding 
it in his, *‘ you've been crying |” 

“Nol” I murmur in response, gexing atten- 
tively at the river. My eyes are red then stiil, 
or he wouldn’t say that. 

“ Yest you have, Why should you deny it!” 
loosing my hand, 

I haven’t the remotest notion why I should 
tell an untruth. As I sald before, what does id 
matter, after all? Not one atom 

"' Well, I won't.” I say ontspokenly, after s 
second’s thought over the aubject, *'I have been 
crying a little—only a little, though.” 

‘Now, tell me why you ehed those tears {’’ he 
goes on, calmly seating himself on the bank 
beside me, epsaking in a friendly, persuasive way, 
as though we wers the very oldest and best of 
friends, habited to mutua! consolation, “you 
ought to bs a very happy girl. You have every- 
thing you can wish for, have you not?” 

‘( No, not everythiog,’ I murmur io dissent, 
thinkizg of one thing I wanted so much to have, 
which is denied me, ‘‘I often want things I 
can’o have.” 

“Was that why those tears were shed? Tell 
me, Whathave you not got that you want? 
Perhaps I might he able to get it for you, I 
would ina moment, if you on'y tell me what it 
is,’ he ende earnestly. 

“ You are very kind,” I falter, thinkiog bow 
odd s thing thie life really fs. Were the world 
but a palace of truth, how many heartaches might 
be saved? Even in my case, inetead of i 
my "itmost to lead him away from the scent, 
m'eht be able to confide my woe honestly, openly, 
and then he could say, ‘f Woll, Calia,T am very 
very sorry, but you eee I love Leila Neville 
beat,” and I should return, “ I know you do, 





Colla, and I trust you'll be happy fa your choice,” 
There it would end, and we should neither of us 
be any the worse for speaking the truth, maybe 
much bappler, But the world isn’t s palace of 
truth but a palace of deceit, either for good or 
bad, and so ft will be until Time Itself ceases, and 
E 


ns. 
* Now, look at me, would you think I was a 
_— or an unlucky fellow!" he goes on tenta- 
vely. 
“Lucky,” Iassert, briefly ; but I do not look 


' ab him ae he directe. 


‘You are wrong, then. On the contrary, so 
far from being as you think lucky, I am one of 
the most outrageously unlucky fellowes on the 
face of the globe, ~ Unlike you, who confess that 
you only sometimes want something you cannot 
ordo nob get, I fovariably long for the very 
thing I cannot possibly have. The less likely | 
am to have, the fiercer burns my desire to possess 
So you see that is being unlacky with a ven- 
geance, isn’t 16?” 

" Yet you have Leila,” is my unspoken thought, 
but aloud I say, with melancholy composure, 
“The best plan is not to wish for anything, then 
no disappointment fs possible.” 

"Your advice, as far az theory goss, fs moat 
excellentI own. In practice 1 am fain to doubt 
its efficacy, simply because {it Yen’t In human 
nature not to hanker after the unatiafnable ; but 
we are wandering eadly from our firat line of dis- 
cussion. I want to know what you were shed- 
ding those sad tears about? Let me be father 
coufessor for the occasion. I promise complete 
absolution beforehand ; and I can’t bear to think 
you are uabappy.” 

“Tdid nob say I was unhappy, though you 
made me confess that I had been crying!” I 
assert, obstinately, the leaven of argumend get- 
ting the uppe: hand once more, 

“True, people do sometimes weep for joy, but 
very seldom. I think sorrow hae the best part 
of the bargain myself, Well, since you won't 
tell me you won’t, I suppose, and I can’t help 
you. Ofcourse, though, I may be allowed to 
form my owx opinion ax to the cause,” and he 
roots up a little dock with the point of his 
atick. 

Something in his tone makes me query 
haatily,— 

‘And what is your opinion, Mr. Boughton t” 

** Do you really wish to know, Mies Calla?” 

* Of course I do, or I shouldn’s ask, should 
1?” slightly querulously. 

“Well,” he continues, lengthily, stili busy 
with the dock, *'I have come to the conclusion 
that the cause of those tears has something to do 
with your cousin. You and Lubin have had a 
lover's quarrel. Am I not right?” 

‘*No,” I retarn, sharply, looking round at 
him for the first time since our rencontre; 
“nothing of the kind. You are quite wrong. 
Michael and I have not been qusrreliing, any 
more than—than——” rather viciously, ‘* you 
and Leila!” 

There {sa tiny pause after thie nippy speech 
of mine, when my tongue got the better of my 
discretion for the moment, Almost ere ft left 
my Hps I regretted having said it, Then he 
says, quietly,— 

“Why Iand Miss Neville, Miss Calla? Wh 
are we bracketed together in that fashion? 
should like very much to know.” 

‘Because its the same thing, fen's {t/” I 
mutter, stoutly, prepared to defend my auiucky 
speech to the last now it is uttered. 

» "The same thing?’ he echoes after. me, in- 
quiriogly ; ‘I don't understand what you may 
mean by ‘the same thing,’ in the least. Iam; 
unfortunstely, obtuse, I suppose.” r 

There Is a coolness In hie tone which piques 
me, and once more casting discretion to the 
winds, I flounder deeper in the slough of expla- 
nation, Since he will beg the question, be shall 
have ibin good sound black and white, 

"You are,” I rejoin, ironically, ‘very obtuse 
indeed if you do not understand that, You talk 
of a lover’s quarrel between Michael and I. You 
bracket us two together ; why should] not for 
the seif-eame reason bracket you and Leila?” 

‘* Lovers !’’ he repeats, as if I bad mentioned 
sontething extraordinary and provocative of won- 





nang in his man’s mind; “I and Miss Neville 
vers |’ 

Of course you are; I take him up quickiy, 
before he can goon any further. “You don’t 
imagine people are moles, do you! Why,” rafe- 
ing my voice a little, and speaking hurriedly, for 
the subject will be distastefu! to me, try aa I 
may to feel Indifferent, “I've seen it all along, 
from the very first,” and again I glance sharp! 
at his face, to discover whether I have ats 
taken him aback by my outspokenness, 

Bat I — nothing from my inquisitive 
glance, for he has taken to gazing fixedly at the 
river in front of bica now, and that profile Is com- 
pletely impenetrable. 

“ Have you!” he answers meat last. “ You 
are vory keen-sighted, Miss Cella. Now, what 
led you to conclude Miss Neville and I were 
lovers =” 

*'Oh, heaps of things! As I said before, I was 
quite sure of it from the very first.” 

*' Well, since you have so thoroughly made up 
your mind that {t fs so, and yon are such a deter- 
mined young lady, it would hardly be any use 
for me to contradict {t,” he says, the next mo- 
ment, rising to his feet. 

** No,” shaking my head slowly, “it would 
be no use-——only waste of time, Why should you 
require to contradict it, when fb is the truth.” 

“Won't you congratulate me?” he says the 
next miaute, and I ees his tall, wavering shadow 
in the ranning water close beside me, 

In that short, eimple question I recogalse that 
he acknowledges the fact of he and Lefla being 
lovers. It only wanted this to make assurance 
doubly sure in my own mind. Under my warm 
left palm lies my silver sixpence treasured for his 
sake, and he asks me to congratulate him. 

I feel a choking sensation fa my throat, a 
burning desire to shed more futile miserable 
tears, as I lift my eyes to his face, and falter out 
my lukewarm congratulation, 

“T hope you will be happy, Mr. Boughton.” 

“T hope so, too,” he rajolos, gravely, ‘' You'll 
come to my wedding ?” 

“Tf you wish me to,” I murmur, heart- 
brokenly. 

His wedding! He and Leila married! Oh, 
I can’t bear to think {fb ! 

“T should like all -my friends to be there ; 
and I wish you would work me some little me- 
mento asa wedding present, {f it isn’t asking too 

t a favour, Mies Oslia.” 

“Of courses I shall give you and Lelfla a wed- 
diag present ; but Iam a very poor worker. 
You would not care for anything I worked, I am 
sare,” with melancholy composure. 

“Yer, Indeed I should | It's not the value of 
a gift thet makes {t precious, {+ fs the donor's 
thought which makes it valuable, You will work 
me something, ever so smalla thing, won’t you?" 
he ends, almost appealingly. 

I wish he'd go. If he stays mach longer I 
shall break down Into ignoble weeping sgaln, and 
that will be a nice fiaish to ftall. A pleasant, pro- 
fitable ending to the afternoon's entertainment. 

“Very well,” I murmur t{ndistinctly, for 
that detestable little ball fn my throat wil! 
make itaelf felt willy-nilly, and I wish the river 
would just kindly rise to the emergency, and 
gently eweep me off my bank snd carry me 
away somewhere—anywhere, so long as I went 
ont of sight, 

* You don’t ask me to come to your wedding,” 
he goes on, and the tall shadow still falls between 
me and the suv. 

“No,” I return, feverishly, ‘I don’t ask you 
to my wedding for a very good reason, because 
there wili not be one to come to,” 

“Bat you are golng vo marry your cousin?” 
he asserts. 

“No, Lam not going to marry my cousin,” I 
atgue, very eo pr “nothing of the kind.” 

feel that {f Tam not cross I must give way, 
80 choore the lesser evil, 

"IT was led to believe you were, Miss Neville, I 
mean Lalla, certainly gave me to understand s0,” 
emphatically, 

This is the last straw. My camel’s back breaks 
under ft, 

To know that Lefla and he have been discussing 
Michael and me in this manner, to hear that she 
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has deliberately told him a falsehood and allowed 
him to imdgine that we are lovers is more that 
haman natcre—that fe, my human nature—can 
atand without comment. 

Heedless and forgetful of everything save my 
rage and disgust, I scramble to my feet, anshed 
tears of scorn and fury blazing in my eyes, with 
the full intention of letting him kaow what I 
think of Leila’s dupilcity. 

Away rolls the silver eixpenco, which for the 
moment I had totally forgotten. Away it epins, 
and falis against the outstretched root of the old 
hawthorn, I make a dash at it as ft flies along, 
bat it is quite out of reach, 

Colin, too, sees it, notes {ta fall, progress, and 
final resting-place, He fireh glances carefully to 
where {6 lies in all [ts naked allvernese, so horribly 
distinct against the brown crumbly eartb, then 
fall at me, and to my morbidly active Imagina- 
tion sharpaned by the circumstances, I certainly 
gee the faintest dawn of a smile, a very small 
twinkle of amusement in those clear, brown 


68, 

In an agony of shame [ stamp my foot on the 
grass and say,— 

**I don’t want to hear any more what Leila 
said, I hate the sound of her name. Go away 
and leave me alone, that is all I ssi,” and groping 
for my handkerchief from my pocket, put it to 
my eyes, and turn my back on him. 

There {s not a sound for a minute but the 
rippling water through the sedges, so I look round 
to make sure he has obeyed me. No, there he 
still stands, evidently undeclslve whether to 
relieve me of his presence or not. Back files my 


“Leave me alone, Go away, [ don’t want 

you,” in muffled accents from behind ihe hand- 

, for I knew that the hideous little silver 

face of my unlucky cixpence Is still uppermost 

against that tree root—a ailent witness of my 
utter discomfiture. 

Of course a mule with one eye can guess what 
it means, can see that [ have been crying over 
him. How he and Lefla will laugh together over 
it, for I know how intensely she enjoys anything 
of that kind, 

Oh, tt {s horrible, perfectly horrible, I think, 
egonizediy, and a stifled cob will make Itself pain- 
fully heard, aa I may to atop It, 

Presently a hand takes hold of my wrist, and 
@ volce says quite sorrowfully,— 

" Don’t cry, Celia !”’ 

" Go away,” I murmur, giving my wrist a llttle 
shake, as if I wanted to knock off an earwig or a 
pry ant, for the touch fs very ight and—yes! 
and kind. I am sure it means to be—and another 
small sob hovers on the afr. 

"Don’t ery, dear little Celia!’ says the voice 
again. taking no notice of that petulant wrist 
ahake of mine; and the other arm comes right 
round me, and draws me close, 

“Go away,” I murmur again, with but very 
feeble remonstrance now 1 own, my handker- 
chief still pressed against my eyes, but the sobs 
have winged their way to Heaven ere this, 
and the little tiresome ball {a my throat has dis- 
appeared, 

There !s something so warm and comforting, 
and pleasant In that protecting arm that my 
anger and sorrowfal heartache seems to glide 


away. He is nob my Colln, but Lella’s, , Suill,. 


In my heart of hearts, I know I love him, and he 
wants to be very kind and sympathetic, I am 
certain. Whata blessed thing sympathy {s. I 
feel better already—better and ha . After 
all [t fs nice to have a friend, even if it should be 
® man friend, to comfort one, and I do want 
comforting sadly. I make no effort, therefore, 
to remove m: from that protecting arm, for 
Colin evidently wishes to be my friend, and so 
he shall be—my dear, kind friend ! 

“There, there,” he esyz, in a voice of tender 
pity ; “don’t cry any more, please, You make 
me 


such a brute,” and pulls one hand 
away from my eyes. 
“T’'m not g, I’ve left off now,” I return 


with a final dab at my wet orbs with the remain- 
hand, and trying hard to force a wintry 
for his benefit, lest he shonld continue to 
call himself a brute, Then it strikes me that 
perhaps It might bs time to withdraw from that 





arm, I do not consider in any way thav it wae 

traitorous to Leila fn allowing it to stay round 

me, because I know Colin only wishes to show 

he ts sorry for me, and to make hie peace; and 

it did do me good, there’s not a doubt abont 
ty 


"T'm all right now,” I say, quietly, conveying 
my damp handkerchief back into its pocket. “i 
think I'll go home,” and I move ever so slightly 
round, but that arm fs very unyleldiog, and so 
strong, too, that it would require greater force 
to put ft aside than I care to use. 

**No, you are not going home yet, not until 
you've told me what you were crying for,’ he 
says, persistently, 

"Then I shall stay here for ever, because I 
shall never tell you that,” I remark, with the 
ghost of a smile coming into my face. 

“Yes, you will. I'm eure you will, Come 
out with [t ; I’m waiting to hear.” 

"No, never,” with obstinate emphasla. 

* You. naughty little thing,” he says, slowly, 
looking down at me, - ‘' Tell me at once,” 

“T will not!” I rejoin, mutinously. 

He gurveys me for a moment with a look of 
intense interest; then he says, calmly, as {if 
enunclating some weighty fact,— 

"Celia i do you know that you are a little 
—darling !” 

My heart begins to beat fiercely, It te doubt- 
leas very sweet to hear him way this. I do 
not for one second deny that it is so; but Is le 
right? Hardly, I think. Scarcely what even 
one’s man friend would, or ought to say; and 
Colin Is only my friend, as I said. 

"You mustn’t say that,” I pat fn, quickly, 
droop my head a little, “It fen’t right, 
What would Leila say if she heard you? Please 
don’t.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter to me what a hundred 
Lelias sald, Lella Neville is nothing to me—less 
than nothing if that were possible,” he returns, 
forcibly. 

My heart gives a great leap. Have I been 
wrong all this time? Can I have been mistaken, 
jumped to a wrong conclusion after all? Yet he 
did sot deny ft just now, when I was so sure, 
and told him so, but then I also remember he 
did not avow it either, and now he completely 
repudiates the Idea, Havel really erred? Can 
it indeed be posefbie # 

"Do you mean that you are not in love with 
her?” I query, In low-volced amazement. 

"I most certainly mean ft, I cannot imagine 
whatever made you think so for one moment, 
Nothing would be more unlikely than for me to 
love Leila Neville, You would ssy so, too, if you 
kuew a lfttle story I could tell you, and, perhaps, 
you shall hear it by and by. No, the only girl I 
love ts little Cella!” and the arm holde me very, 
very close now. 

I answer nothing, am as absolutely speechlese, 
as if T had beon stricken with endden dumbnese. 
Colin is not my friend, my dear friend ; he {fs 
my lover, my lover, elngs my heart In silent 
ecstasy. Oh! how blind I have been—how 
execrably, besottedly, blind ! 

"Maustn’t I say that either?” he goes on, 
presently. "Is that wrong, too, or may I be 
allowed to express my sentiments for this once,” 
and he takes off my hat, filogs {tb on the grass, 
and lays my head against his breast caressingly. 
I cam feel the beating of his heart, and mine 
throbs in anfison, Never till this moment have I 
dreamt what love is, what ft conld be, I-sigh in 
utter human bliss, lost In the profandlty of a 
new-born happiness. 

“ Answer me, Cella, Let me hear you say 
something. Do you love me ever such a little 
bit In return? I believe you do, but I must 
hear you say so before I shall be quite satisfied, 
Were you crying about me? Now tell the truth, 
you perverse little thing,” 

** Yes!” I own reluctantly, keeping my eyes 
downwards, but [i costs me a very small pang to 
confess {t now. I have absolutely nothing to 
conceal, since Colin loves me. I can afford to 
laugh at tears, heartache, sorrow, everything— 
for the present at least. 

“Ib struck me suddenly that you might be, 
when you got up in that small fary to denounce 
either her or myself, both probably, and away 








rolled that blessed eixpence, lying over there ao 
peacefully. That, somehow, seemed to open my 
eyes, because you see I naturally argued thai 
unless you cared for it, or rathe® for the donor, 
you would not have ehed tears over {t, But for 
that little epieode we might still have been un- 
happy victims to unuttered love,for Lefla Neville 
distinctly asserted that you adored your cousin. 
Of course I believed her, not imagining she bad 
any motive for telling me an untruth; and I 
was very fond of you ali the time, dearest, 
Oertsialy, I have sot much to thank her for.” 

“I think Leila rather wanted you herself,” I 
hazard, presently. 

*“T am not ab all sure she doesn’t,” he 
answers, with a half-laugh; “ perhaps that fs 
why she tried to prevent my having you Instead. 
I thought she bad finished all that ever so long 
ago.” 

“Then you did like her once?’ I query, 
hastily, raising my bead, and looking up search: 
lngly into those brown eyes. 

**Yes!” ho answers, candidly ; I did Mie 
her once; I don’t think I ever loved’ her, cer- 
tainly not as I love you, my darling,” lighwy 
kiseing my forehead. 

“Tell me about it” [ say, reassured at once 
by his look, laying my head down again on what 
now seems its nataral reating-place; ‘tell me 
all about {t from the beginning, Don’t think I 
shall mind one bit. I will cot feel an atom 
angry or—or jeslous!"’ I end with ever so small 
a pang at the recollection of my late miserable 
jealousy. 

"Well, dearest, long ago, loag before I ever 
saw or dreamt of a i{btle damsel called Cella 
Lascelles, jast four years ago, in fact, I met 
Leila Neville down at a country house {fp Devon- 
shire. She was one of those girls charming to 
flirt with in a harmless happy-go-lucky kind of 
way, lively, spirited, a capital companion for 
one’s walks or partner si tennis, but aco wife 
hardly the sort of girl a man chooses unleas he 
doesn’t care much for any heart in the bargain 
A trifle too rusée, foo glib in the world’s jargon 
However, we flirted desperately for the time 
being. . You eee I am telling you the whole 
truth,” 

“T aaked you for 1b,” I say placidly, " but you 
never flirted like that with me!” 

“No, because you would never let me,” he 
returns, comically; ‘you were alwaya such an 
innocently prosaic little damsel that all my 
highly-coloured speeches fell to the ground. But 
I don't believe I ever could have filrted with you 
in the sense that Lefla Nevilis and I did down in 
Devonshire four years ago. Well, to go on with 
my story, she made me believe that she was des- 
perately In love with me, Perhaps I waa foolish 
enough, and vain enough, to belfeve It was so, 
and for & little time had serious thoughts of pro- 
posing to her. Then my brother Daryl came 
down, and she suddenly changed her tactics, I 
afterwards heard from our hostese, a jolly kind 
of woman, bent on match-making, that Lella 
Neville imagined I was the elder of the two, and 
my father’s helr ; and she never contradicted the 
belief, thinking it might spoil the chance of a 
match between us, for Mrs, Lammell’s pride 
was to be able to boast of how many marriages 
had been brought about In her house and by her 
efforts during each summer. OF the suitability 
of these matches I do not Imagine she ever 
thought of for one moment, and I belfeve many 
of them have turned ont unhappily, elmply 
because they were made to fall In love, and not 
left to do so of their own accord. At any rate, 
Mrs. Lamme!ll had done her very best to foster 
our strong” flirtation into serious love-making. 
Then Dary!, taking {t Into his head to join me, 
spoilt her charming plane. Leila Neville at once 
took him in tow, and exercised the whole battery 
of her fascinations on him. 

“ Weren’t you very angry! I should have been 
I thiak were I in your place,” [ remark, secure 
{n the knowledge that four whole years have 
come and gone alnce this happened, and Colin did 
not know me then, as he says. 

‘*T confess I did feel considerably piqued at 
first, especially as che didn’t leave me completely 
out in the cold. She tried to drive tandem, to 
put it horeily, She meant to have one of us— 
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Daryl it she could, failing him to fall back upon 


** That’s just like Leila,” I excialm, with disap 
probation, thinking how she hae tried to k 
Colin and me apart. ‘She wili be double-faced, 
I don’t believe she can he!p it.” 

“ Well, I was notso much in love that I was 
blind to her charming intention. I knew Daryl 
was not a man, and you'll say so when 
you see him, and are introduced to the family 
generally. I knew he was only flirting, and no 
more meant to marry her thanIam Ilkely to 
grow wings now and fly away from Marling. 
Anyway, I confided to him wy suspicions, and we 
talked the matter over bebween ourselves, The 
consequence was my wild brother played a nice 
little game with Mise Leila Neville ; until one 
fine morning he took hinweif off just as she 
imagined the plam was going to drop into her 
mouth, 

“She at once turned swestly again to me; but 
+ ee ringer barge egal 5 arg of the smallest 
liugering regard w it by coartesy be 
stretched into love. I saw heres A ie—vain, de- 
celtfal, heartlese, and perfectly selfish. Mes. 
Lammell tried hard to patch up the rift, 
talked confidentially, assured me that Leila Neville 
wately that she was much 
abiached to me, only flirted with Daryl to 
bring me to the point, It may have been so. f 
do believe in her selfish she liked me better 
than any other man ; bat I know it wonld be a 
pale, cold love which I would not give a thank you 
to possess. I soon lefts Devonshire, and never 
since then have we met until that Monday morn- 


"© Was she very sorry when you said good-bye 
to her?” Iquery, bent on hearing the who 
true and particular account while I am abont it, 

“JT suppose she was,” he answers carelessly. 
"At least she pretended to be--a mixture of 
sorrow and disappointment, I imagine myself. 
She said I had treated her badly ; bub there 
abe was wrong. I wi peptiee Frere dBc nape 
plain of than she had if I cared to do so ; but 
you see, my Oells, I did not care. Ib was a 
matter of indifference to me, eo I allowed her to 
say what she — without any contradiction 
Be | part. I've no doubt in my own mind she 

desperately with some other fellow the 
moment I was out of sighs,” 

“Poor Lelia,” I say, gravely, thinking that if 
she really did love Colin, ft was rather hard lines 
to bid him good-bye like that, but then she only 
had herself to thank for it; 1} was all her own 
fault, I almost forgive her her deceit, out of 
ploy, when I think how she must feel, knowing 
that Colin might have been hers once upon a 
time, and is now completely out of reach. 

“IT do not confess she is much to be pitied,” 
he argues, smoothing my cheek with his hand, 
*‘norLeither. Iv’s an fll wind that blows nobody 
any good, and had it been otherwise, why, when 
we met I might have been married aud done for. 
Oaly think of that!” gally. 

“T don’o want to think about fb,” I murmar ; 
“T would mach rather not. I¢ is nicer as it is, 
And my heart is quite at rest abont Lella now.” 

“Do you know, Mitle mademolselle, I do 
belicve you were jealous & tiny bit,” he as 

reeently, looking down into my face, tondatle. 
‘Looking back on yoar small vagaries, such as 
obstinately keeping aloof from me, delivering me 
over into Leila Neville’s hands, and refasing to 
let me swing you, &s,, and knowing now that you 
did not dielike poor me all the time, why I can 
only come to the conclusion that you were ever 
#0 foe bit qed : 

‘tT very mach fear I was,” I assent, truthfully, 
wrinkling my brows; “ but, indeed, I never 
will be so again,” very carnestly. 

‘© Ag far as I am concerned, you shall never 
have any cause to be, my darling. I promise 
you that faithfully, There is one little 
Celia, that you have quite forgetten to give me 


though,” he adds, 

““Isthere? What fe it?” wondering what be 
means. 

‘You have quite forgotten to give mea trae 
lover's kise to seal our compact. Come, put up 


that sweet little .ed mouth of youre at once, an 
say, ‘dear Colina, I love you,’” commandingly, 








“You know what La Rochefoucauld says on the 
er : ‘They do not love that do nob show 
76,” ” 

All my mutinous spirit, my jealous 3, 
my sad heartache, has floated awey, - 
I murmur,— 
io bie meee I love you,” ratsog wd — 

and our lips meet, softly, longingly, full o! 
a perfect love, f 


“ Ob ! my soul’s joy ; if after every tempest comes such 


May the winds blow till they have wakened death. 
iff re ee CORRS ROW to be most happy, 


fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, that not 
another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown Fate.” 


(To be continued.) 








FOR HER OWN SAKE. 


(Continued from page 588.) 


“ That is beginning wel',” he answered, emiling; 
“and now I shall announce our engagement at 
once ; for ff you are my affianced wife, people 
will not believe there was anything you 
and young Corrington ; and the fact of you and 
Rose changing places we will make a joke of, and 
thus carry the whole thing off with a high hand ; 
and oe my darling will not be unkindly 

about.” 

“ How thoughtfal you are!” repiled Eleanor, 

tefally, “And, Dick, I really do believe I 

ve made a good exchange. And I expect one 
day I shall be glad at the turn things have taken; 
but ft is all so sudden, and seems so strange to 
be engaged to you to-day, when yesterday Egbert 
was all the world to me.” 

‘There is many a heart caught ab a rebound, 
Lens,” answered Dick Hammond. with a quaint 
look, “ and very few thelr first loves.” 

“Bat some are true till death, Dick.” 

“Nob many, dear, and I should be sorry if you 
were to follow thelr example.” 

“I believe you would be,” sald Lena, gently. 
“Aud I know one other whe, I am sure, will 
never forget the woman he loves.” 

* And who Is that, Lena!” asked Dick, with 


Interest, 
“Dr, Carlo, who came to see me yesterday.” 
“ Does he care for you?” inquired Dick Ham- 
moné, with a sudden fear that he should lose the 
rl he cared for,-when be had so nearly gained 


er. 

“No, dear !” she replied, with a smile, “And 
if he did, I should not return his affection. Bat 
he has loved Rowe ever since the firat day he saw 
her, and she wil] have nothing to say to him, and 
he {s utterly miserable.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Richard Hammond, kindly. 
“T wonder how he will bear hearing she {fs en- 
gaged to Hubert mt” 

“ Rose has already told him. And he was so 

to her, and her every happiness ; but 
sald he should give pe pangs and leave 
the nelghbourhood, as he 
see her another man’s wife,” 

“T can understand his , Lena; and if 
you married anyone bat me, dar 
I could live in England at all!” 

**Do you love me so very much, Dick?” 

So very much!” he answered, tenderly, and 
stooped and kissed her lips. 
ick,” she sald, “Tam noi worthy of you! 
You are, indeed, a noble man |” 


— — 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘CO? HAS ALL BEEN A MISTAKB,” 


Wuen Hubert Carrington reveived his father’s 
he was more than ised. He had 


surpr 
thought {t poesible that in time things might be 
made right between them, but he looked upon It 
as a work Of years to softex the old man’s heart ; 
and he had mode pp his mind tha’ the first step 





towards reconciliation should come Sir 
John, after the unkind he had treated him. 
But that he should desire to return home so 
soon was altogether incom ble to hin, 
a he ee 


“ Well, Hubert, my boy!” sald Sir John, as 
soon a8 the butler had shown him Into the stady 
and closed the door. 
hands with me, and let the past be f of 

pediien' to "ap matin suid iinet 
opposi to my or $” 
asked Hubert, holding hie father’s hand as he 
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must be making some mistake, for I will never 
believe Miss Dalford capable of telling you things 
so completely a 


John, “and if you don’t marry Rose after pro- 
posing to her, why, I'll turn you oud of my 
house and tell everyone you are the biggest 
scamp that ever lived. t come now, don't 
look as if you were going to knock me down and 
jamp on me, but shake your stupid old father’s 
hand, or punch his head, or do anything else 
you like, so long as you forgive him for 

such an old idfot for not seeing the true state o 
the case,” 
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love—-my little love!” he murmured, “how 
thankful I am that all our clouds have paused.” 

"So am I, darling!" replied Rose, brightly ; 
*$ and are you not angry with me for the trick I 
played upon you!” she asked, anxiously. 

“*No, sweet one,” replied Hubert, gently ; "I 
am more than glad, I thought you were poor, 
and you must know now thatI loved you for 
yourself alone.” 

“That is what makes me so happy, Hubert,” 
returned Rose, blushing ; "and now I will con- 
feao why I did it, The reason was that from 
something ed father wrote to me, I thought 
that yoa might take s fancy to me for my money, 
so I determined to put your eff-ction to the 
teat, desreet, and you have stood it weil, my 
Haber !” 

** You're a little minx!” he repiled, smiling 
at her, “And only think what » mistake I 
should have made if I had been mercenary, and 
had proposed to Eleanor inetead! By the bye, 
what does Egbert cay about int” 

“He has behaved dfegracefally, bot I am 
ébankfal to eay he has not done her much harm,” 
and Rose then told him the whole story from 
beginning to end. 

“Poor little Lena!” sald Habert, when she 
had finished, “she bas had a rough time of i, 
but I really think she hae hada lucky escape, 
although Egbert is my brother. I alwaye feared 
ft waa her money he wanted, and now I suppose 
he will look for a fortune elsewhere.” 

“ He has gone in search of one already {"’ sald 
Rose, 


“What do you mean?” asked Hubert, in 


a5, 

“Did not Sir John.teli you? Well, the fact 
is, he was so disgusted at the way things had 
turned out, that when he heard your father say 
he shou!d telegraph for you be said he would nod 
remain to see you in the place that he always 
meant to have himself, and he ere 
John to give him a cheque, and he has rushed 
off to Southampton to try and join some friends 
of his who sre golng abroad next week ; and I 
really believe Sir Jobn was thankfal to get rid of 
him for a time, for he does not seem to have 
talsed many objections.” 

“IT think [t ts best he should go, for Lena’s 
eake,” eald Hubert, > gee “and fo Is 
ae should be with friends than quite 

“ Mach better!” replied Rose, brightly ; “and 
Iam unkind enough to think we shall all be 
happler without him.” 


OHAPTER IX. 
SIR HUBERT AND LADY CARRINGTON 
Ow the first of Jane the following summer 
nearly all the of Wetherton were crowded 
into the fine old-fashioned church to witness 
Rose's wedding; and very beautiful the girl 





make up your mind to be one, darling? I know 
the year fs not over, snd that I ought not to 
oes te you on the subject at present; but I 

ink, Leva, you have learnt to love me just a 
Uttle, Is it not so, darling?” 

A biush passed over the girl's face; then she 
ralaed her syes confidingly to his, and took his 
outstretched band in hers, 

* Yee, Dick,” ahe replied, in a trembling voice, 
"T love you with all my heart.” 

In a second his arms were around her, and he 
gave ber the first kiss since the day he bad pro- 
posed to her, for he had wieely acen the way to 
gain Eleavor’s love was to make her f-el the need 
of his affection, and although they were openly 
engaged, and he had ever been kind and good to 
her, he knew it would be for their future happt- 
ness not to force his attentione upon her. And 
he had been right, for Eleanor would have shrunk 
from hie embrace as long ar she sill loved Exbert 


Carrington. : 

But shat had now psssed, for she had gradaally 
seen how unworthy he had been, and how noble 
and generous Dick’s conduct was to her, and 
= grew to love him with a deep and true affec- 


When he went abroad in the winter on duty, 
she determined on hie return she would give him 
& loving welcome ; and as he noticed the chanzo 
{n her he quietly rejoiced, but he never sought 
her in avy way. 

Eteanor began to think he no longer cared for 
her, and a great sadness filled her heart, ae she 
thought of how devoted to her he ased to be, 
before she had been so cold and to him ; 
but now, as she saw the love-light In his eyes, a 
great joy filled her soui, and ehe was more than 
content. 


o Lena, my darling, you bave made me happy 
at last!’ eald Richard Hammond joyously 3 “be 
ere you quite eure you no longer regret your 
former lover! Tell ms truly, sweet one |” 
“Dick,” she murmured, “I have long since 
learnt the difference between fancy and love, and 
I should have been miserable with such a man as 
Egbert Oarrington, when the first glamour of my 


love had passed, for I should have quickly learnt | 


his true character, and have utterly despised 
him. But Dick, I love you as I have never 
loved before, and I know now how much you 
are to me!” 

*'Then when will you be mywife, sweet one }”’ 
he asked, earnestly. ‘Surely, darling, I have 
walted long enough |” 

“You shaii fix your own wedding-day, dear,” 
she answered, bluehiog. “For in fature you 
shall guide my life.” 7 é- 


A month later, Sir Hubert and Lady Carring- 
ton — ay beeeten for Sir John hang 
suddenly the fore they were expected . 
but Hubert would not let bis mother leave the home 
she loved so dearly, so he and Roe settled down at 
Fairmead Abbey ae soon as the funeral was over ; 
for woe, Saag sad week they bad stayed at Car- 


Rowe, my darling wife!” sald Hubert, as be 
drew her closely to him, “I am thankfal now 
that you are rich.” 

“Why Hubert!” she aaked In astonishment. 
“Surely you would not have feared poverty 
beside me, love t” 

**Tt is not that, eweeb wife, but had I married 
& poor and my father had died so soon after 
my nrg oh shonid have th % the disap- 
point ment had inte ee ad aig } ‘ie 
my darling, your noble conduct fn pa off t 
mortgages made him more than happy, and 
ne says he blessed you with his dying 


“ Poor old man,” sald Rose, gently. “Tam so 
glad I was able to help him and I am pleased 
everything was before he died, for he 
was your father, Hubert, and dear to me for 
your sake ; and now we must do our best to 
comfort your poor mother, who, I fear, wil! feel 
very lonely without him.” 

I am afraid she will, darling, bat we will 
cheer her all we can; but she must be sad, and I 
feel so that your life with me should have 
begun so much gloom, dear Rose,” 

"Do not think of me, Hubert,” sald Rose, 





ey, **T have your love, and I am truly 


“ And eo am I, sweet wife, although, of course, 
I feel my father's death ; but Rose, my darling, 
you are so much to mo, that I could bear any 
sorrow ff . ou were by my side, for I love you 
more than eil the world For Your Own Saxz.” 


(THE END, } 





WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER IJ. 


A Girt, with a touder, sensitive nature, a deep 
yearning for love and tenderness, for someone to 
care for her—euch was Dora Cilfford, the crea- 
m7 Lord Sp». Clare had denounced as unbear- 
able. 

Ever since she could remember, Dora had 
lived at Pallas House—she could not even re- 
collect her mother’s death. Her first memories 
were of herself, alone in the grim, red-brick 
house—alone, though surrouuded by many com- 
pauions, for between them and her a great gulf 
stood. The other children had homes and 
frlends—she had no ones, 

Miss Mace was vob positively unkind to her, 
but having consented to keep the little walf for 
® very small eum she made her strictly useful. At 
an age when other puplis thought only of dolls 
and games fn thelr play-boars, Dora might have 
been seen darnivg stockings, Her education was 
not neglected ; in that respect she had every 
advsotage Pallas House could offer; and when 
Lord 8, Clare pald his memorable vielt she had 
profited so much by theese that, but for her 
childish appearance and utter want of authority, 
Miss Mace would have sent away her English 
governors, and Installed Dora in her place. 

Bat, ob | the pent-up longings, the mattered 
yearnings in the giri’s heart as year after year 
went by! How she craved for a change from 
the sober, red-brick house! How she wondered 
what was beyond the Itttle world of Pennington ! 
How she desired, above al! else, a lHbtle of the 
love she saw poured out upon her companfons ! 

Many a motherly beart pitied her; many a 
lady, calling at Pallas House to fetch her own 
children for the holidays, would gladly have 
taken Dora home on a viatt ; but two things pre- 
vented this—Mies Mace refused all such offers, 
and the school-girle themselves never coveted 
Dora asa companion. To them she was dull, 
gloomy—the last person they wanted to take 
home with them. 

And ao, when Dora entered Mies Mace’s draw- 
ing-room to meet Lord St, Clare, it was the very 
first time she had ever been suntiqoned there, 
and her heart throbbed as though it would burst 
its bounds, 

Was a new life opening for her? Were all the 
beantifal day-dreams abe sometimes gave way 
to, to become realitive ? 

Alan Dene was essentially a gentleman, Al- 
though the girl's appearance gave him a shock, 
although her very existence biighted his fatare, 
he could not have greeted her otherwise than 
courteously, It wae not In his nature to be any- 
thing but gentle towards e woman, 

He advanced to meet her, aud took her baud. 

"You did not expect to see me,” he said, a 
little awkwardly. “Bat, Miss Moce will have 
told you, I am your cousin—the neares} relation, 
unfortunately, that you possess |” 

She answered nothing. 

Sho was thinking—poor child |i—~how tall and 
handsome he wae. Surely the knights of olden 
time, the heroes of the favourite poems, must 
have moved and looked like him | 

“ We are strangers,” went on Lord St, Clare ; 
‘*but I hope that will be so no longer. I have 
asked Miss Mace to send you to stay with us at 
Castle St, Clare next week.” 

“To stay all the holidays?” asked Dora, woa- 


ringly. 

‘'T) stay ss long as you can be happy. By 
— grandfather's will I am your guardian 

iora,”” 


e 
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“ But shall I not come back }” 

“No; I think not, Are you so fond of Pallas 
House that you cannot bear to leave it 1” 

**T am not fond of {t at all; but It is the only 
— Ihave ever known, and my mother died 

era,” 

** Castle St, Clare must be your home now,” 
eaid the Ear), lightly ; ‘‘ at least, for the present; 
aud my sister, who is staying there, will take good 
care of you.” 

Is she Lady St. Clare?” 

He shook his head. 

“There has never been a Lady S), Clare since 
your grandmother’s death, If it will reconcile 
you to coming, Dora, you must know that the 
castle was your mother’s home, She lived there 
till ehe married.” 

It was an unspsakable rellef to him that Miss 
Mace now appeared, thinking the té(c-.)-i@te had 
insted long enough. 

The Earl rose at once. 

“T need nob trespass on your time longer, 
madam,” he said to the principal. ‘‘ Mr. Barnes 
will wait upon you to-morrow, and I am sure I 
may rely upon your discretion,” 

Another moment and he was gone. Dora had 

sunk down upon the sofa utterly forgetfal of 
everythiog sround her, her face burled in her 
hands. 
" Well !” cried Miss Mace ; ‘' it is the strangest 
thing I ever heard of, Calld, why don’t you look 
up? Why don’d you say something! Are you 
stonei” 

Slowly the girl uncovered her face. 

“ Do you think {0 fe not a dream 1" 

“Dream? Fiddlesticke! It is sober, earnest, 
and the most wonderfal good fortune that 
could befall you. An earl’s granddaughter, and 
a home at a castle! What more could you 
expect?” 

** Nothing! Nob half eo much |” 

‘Then why do you stand there like 
statue i” Tos 
‘There wili be no one to love me!” cried 
girl, ber habitual reserve giving way under the 
pressure of excitement. ‘' No one toe care whether 

I am happy!” 

It waa so true, so exactly the case, that Miss 
Mace never attempted to deny it. She felt a 
strange thrill of compassion for the orphan. 

‘*My dear, plenty of people will love you lf 
you will let them,” 

‘*T am so plain,” sobbed Dora, “Oh! Miss 
Mace, why couldn't I have been pretty? Every- 
one would have loved me then !” 

* Beauty is only ekin deep. People will love 
you fast enough if you are s good girl, and don’t 
take absurd fancies into your head. Go and 
fetch a paper and pencil now, and we will make 
a list of all you will want. How I am to get you 
an outfit euftable for an earl’s grandchild in o 
week I cat tell! Bat I have promised your 
cousin to do my best.” 

The solicitor’s vielb the next day, the sight of 
her own legacy and of # cheque for two hundred 
pounds for Miss Clifford’s requiremente, so In- 
spirited Miss Mace that she worked wonders, 

She even confided the achool to the teachera for 
one whole day, and went with Dora to Birming- 
ham—a distance of twenty miles, They spent 
some hours fn a ladies’ outfitters ; and the ssid 
outfitter, inspired by the liberal order, promised 
that everything the young lady needed should be 
at Pallas House by December 23rd. 

When the things came home Dora was almost 
bewildered. Nevor had she seen the like. Miss 
Mace had once been governess In a high family, 
and so she knew a little of what was proper-— 
nothing had been forgotten, 

Dora looked at the array iu consternation, 

‘‘ T shail never know which to wear !” 

Mies Mace confided Dora te the care of a stald 
upper-servant thoroughly ueed to travelling, and 
started them off ab sleven o’clock, by which 
arrangement she thought they would reach 
Castle St. Clare about slx. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said, kindly, as 
ahe took the girl’s hand for the last thme after 
presenting her with a purse contaluing the re- 
mainder of the solicitor’s cheque; ‘I never 
thought I should be so sorry to part from you, 


1 





Take care of yourself, and remember you have 
always a friend at Pallas House.” 

Dora felt so hopelessly frightened, so terribly 
shy of her unknown relations, that she would 
almost rather have remained in the old red- 
brick house, and. glvon up her adventurous 
wishe, to see the world. 

The superior servant treated her with great 
respect, News always files quickly, and the 
household at Miss Maco’s knew that Misa Ciif- 
ford had suddenly become a very great person, 
Indeed, Susan carried her respect almost too 
far, for she never attempted to travel with 
her charge. She placed Dora fo a first-claas 

with books, cloaks, and shawls, and she 
herself modestly took her place Im a more 
hamble compartment. 

They reached London about two, chartered a 
cab, and drove from Euston to Charing-croes 
without much difficulty, and, by sheer good for- 
tune, just caught the train for Wilmiogton, in- 
stead of having to walt another hour for the 
next, as Miss Mace had foretold, 

Dora was tired of reading. She threw aside 
book and papers ; and, establishing herself In & 
corner by the window, tried to imagine what her 
new homes would be like by the scenery through 
which she was passing. A stranger sitting oppo- 
ite was amused at her eagerness. 

“Some school-girl going home for the holl- 
days,” he thought. “ What a delicate-looking 
creature.” 

He never applied the terms " unbearable” or 
“Tll-bred” to her; but then he was an author— 
a keen jadge of human nature. He could an- 
derstand the wistful soul shining in those deep, 
blue eyes; besides, he was not in love with 
Blanche Delaval, and so he did not institute 
comparisons between the finished beauty of a 


«| woman of the world and the unconscious timidity 


of a child. 

‘You look very tired!” he said to her, 
kindly. ‘ Let me try and make you more com- 
fortable ?” 

He was about the age of Lord St. Clare, but 
he had had to make his own way in the world, 
so that he seemed older than his years, 

Dora thought him quite middle-aged, and 
looked on with grateful acceptance, while he 
rolled her cloaks into « pillow for her head, 
— one large rug to wrap round her slight 


gure. 
“There 1” said Herbert Cecil, quietly, " that 
ie better.” 
**Ob! yes,” with a little sigh of relief— 
you very much, sir. I wasso tired,” 
The “alr” perplexed him. Dora belng ac- 
customed always to address the professors thus 


te 


was quite ignorant of the worda belog superfiuous | 


when talking to ordinary gentlemen, 

“You have come a long way!” 

‘Oh! yes; more than a hundred miles, and I 
have only been In a train once before,” 

Ha started—-he really could not help it. 

‘©Only once since I can remember,” added 
Dora, correcting herself, "It seems so strange.’ 

He smiled, 

“You have _ Sonar of most of us; 
travelling must be quite s novelty to you?” 

Yes. 9 y y 

* Are you alone!” 

“Oh! no. Miss Mace sent Susan to take care 
of me.” 

He wondered a little where Susan was, 

“' Mies Mace fs your governess?” 

** Yee; how did you guess that }”’ 

“I don’t know, Then you have left school 
now?” * 

“Yes!” and her volce was very grave; ‘‘I 
have left school now ; but I was there’more than 
fifteen years ; 20 I can hardly realize it.” 

He laughed. 

“You must have begun your education early ; 
and now you are g@ home.” 

“Oh! no,” sald Dora, quickly, ‘‘I have no 
peTerbert fel for the girlish 

er ta g@ for t rlish creat 

who confessed Adhere 80 see . 

‘ST might say the eame,” he eald, kindly; " bub 
the next best thing to having a home is to visit 
true friends. I am just going to spend Christ- 
mas with an old school-fellow (though I have only 





just left schoo}), and I am looking forward to our 
meeting very much.” 

Dora looked down and said nothing. 

Herbert collected together his smal! properties 
aa the train alackened speed. 

“I shall leave you here, This fs Wilmiag- 


“Oh! I ought to get ont at Wilmington,” 
said Dora, with all the nervousness of an in- 
experienced traveller, “‘Oh! I hope Susan will 
reraember |’ 


“You need not be afraid, the train walts here 
five minutes,” He folded her rug, handed her 
and her belongings out with a grave, protecting 
care, and then, seeing a middle-aged woman ap- 

, he left Dora to her care, and turned 
away in search of his friend. 

** Alan will not let me arrive uuwelcomed,” he 
thought to himself, and sure enough there was 
the Earl’s tall figure approachiog; two or three 
dogs at his heels, and a footman hovering In the 


rear. 

“ Welcome |” 

The two men shook hands warmly ; they were 
tried and trusted friends, only the fact that-Mr. 
Cecil had bub just returned from a foreign tour of 
some months’ duration had prevented Alan from 
detailing his perplexities to him before, As It 
was, Herbert knew nothing of his troubles, except 
that his wedding had been postponed through 
the late Karl’s death. 

“ Why, what « grave, scholarly person you bave 
grown, Herbert!” said the Earl, lightly. “ Don’t 
you think it’s s wonderful sagacity on my part to 
pes, eo) mg so promptly? Bat you are ae 
won lly well, man—Germany agreed wi 
you.” 

“T can’t say the same for you,” returned Mr, 
Cecil, gravely. ‘‘Why, Alan, you look as if 
you had the cares of the world upon your shoul- 
ders.” 


*T have,” 

*' Nonsente-—a young nobleman with an un- 
encumbered rent-roll! Now,if you were @ 
struggling author like me!” 

*] wish I was!” discontentedly, ‘Ha! the 
man bas got your traps ; come along.” 

And only when they were driving off In a neat 
dog-carb did Herbert perceive that his late com- 
panion and her maid were still waitiog on the 
platform. 

* When am I to officiate as best man ¢” 

The groora and the luggage had followed fn a 
Nght cart ; the two friends were alone, 

Alen waited fully five minutes before he 
answered, 

"I don’t know; I’m in a peck of trouble, 
Bertie.” 


A few words bronght out the whole story. 


| Alan declared his intention of giving up bis for- 


tune sooner than his bride. 

“ And Mies Delaval will be content to wait for 
you!” thinking such contentment accorded 
very little with the accounts he had heard of the 
beautiful coquette. 

“She is an angel!” said Alan, witha sigh. 
* Only think, Bertie, she has given me my free- 
dom ; refuses to les me sacrifice the estates for 
her sake; ever declares In time I may grow to 
tolerate my detested cousin !” 

The entire disinterestedness of Miss Delaval’s 
conduct did not strike Mr. Cecil. 

‘Then your engagement is broken off }" 

‘Not exactly ; we ore walting, you sse—some- 
thing might turn up,” 

“T hardly see what. The case seems clear 
enough to me, Alan; monsy or love—you must 
choose between them.” 


**T have chosen, if I could overcome my darling’s 
scruples. You will see them both to-night, Bertie 
-~the girl I love, and the miserable child foisted 
on me by our uncle’s will, When you see the 
contrast they present you will understand my 


‘' You cannot mean that Miles Delaval is here t” 

'* Of course she is.” 

“ Bat I thought cousin—-—’’ 

“Do think I would avoid Blanche for ber 
sake | If Miss Cilfford objects to meet my guests 


she can keep her own rooms.” 
*' Bat, , never was such a thing heard of, 
How can you throw those two tegsther? If you 
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mean to marry your cousin, surely Miss Delaval’s 
presence is almost an insult to her.” 

“She will never know.” 

** Then you will deceive her,’ 

“She can’t be so {usane as to fancy that I am 
fn love with her! Why, Bertie, I have only seen 
her once for five minutes. I went down to the 
achool where she had been shut up for fifteen 
and I only wished Miss Mace could have 
there for the rest of her life.” 
hs name was a revelation to the author. 
wistful chid who had travelled with 
girl who had spoken pathetically of her 
was the creature whose existence was 
such a trial to Lord St. Ciere | 

Alan was Cecil's friend, but the larger share of 
his sympathy went out to Dora, He could not 
understand any man speaking so heartlessly of s 
creature who had no protector but himzelf. 

Mra. Fane welcomed her brother's friend very 
prettily, then she turned to Alan. 

"Tam getting serfously uneasy! Miss Ciif- 
ford bas not arrived, Alan ; I expected her hours 


if 


i 


* She'll be here soon ; of course you have sent 
to meet her, Bee }”’ 

*'Why,Alan, I asked you this morning to order 
the brougham to beat the station by two o'clock, 
and walt every train until she came, That Is 
the only way when you don’t know the hour a 
guest fs due,” 

"I'm awfully sorry, Bee! I forgot all about 
it, bat che couldn’t have had the brougham Io 
any cii¥e, for Blanche drove into town shopping, 
and has only juat returned,” 

Mrs. Fane looked pr tre a annoyed, but 
turned away to busy herself with her cups and 
4 


aucers. 

“ Has Alan told you ? ” she asked Cecll, almost 
in a whieper, as he came forward to take his tea 
from ber hands, 

ed Yer.” 

“Then you will understand how vexed I am. 
Whether he marries her or not, she is-a daugh- 
ver of the St. Clares. » I cannot bear her to feel 
herself offended | 

“I donot think she will do that, she fe too 
sensitive ; hurt she may be, but not offended.” 

* Why, you speak as if you knew her!” 

“T travelled with a young lady from Charing. 
cross, and, from one or two tonite, ¥ linay’ ao 
must have been Miss Clifford.” 

__ “Really! I wish she was here! Poor girl, I 
oe he she dreads the meeting as much as I 
0. 


" More, I should fancy | Mra. Fane, {t !s natural 
you should be prejad against her; bub I 
think you will be sorry for her when you see her. 
oc nothiog but « child, with great frightened, 


He looked across to a distant sofa where 
Blanche Delaval sat ab Lord St, Ciaro’s side—a 
re of cog vg hey De she would ’ or 

upon & ow-pessenger. In all th 
castle no one showed much interest fn poor Dora ; 
it he could but touch Mrs, Fane's heart ft would 
be something. 

“*T am very sorry for her,” said Bee, quickly, 
‘much as we must regret my uncle’s will no 
one could blame her, poor child, for its contents.” 
A little stir fn the hall, the sound of footsteps, 
and then, when all was quiet, a servant entered 
and herself to Mrs, Fane. 

** Mies Clifford has arrived, madam.” 

Beatrice started up. 

“ Here ! where is she }” 

"In her own room, madam. I have taken the 
mald to the housekeeper’s room. She Intends to 
ieave at once, but we told her you would wish to 
eee her In the morning.” ° 

Beatrice bowed approval; then she left the 
drawing-room and went up the grand staircase to 
the room apportioned to Mies Clifford. 

Could the zervants have taken thelr cue from 
the Earl’s f about the 
or he {t simply an oversight, cold as was the 


hristmas Eve though it was, no fire burnt in 
the grate. The wax candles were not even 
lighted ; by the faint glimmer of gas from the 
corridor Beatrice saw a slight figure crouching fo 









an easy chair, and heard pitiful sobs coming from 
ita childish breast, 

However miuch she might sympathize with her 
brother, Bee was too tender not to pity Dora. 
With her own hands she lighted the candles, thea 
she threw her arms round the weeplag girl, and 
knelt down by her side. 

* You must not cry like this; you will make 
yourself quite ill, my dear. Do look up and speak 
to me, 


Fifteen years’ passive obedience had left thelr 
mark on Dora. 

Although she still eobbed on, she raised herself 
to a sitting posture, and tried in vain to grow 
calmer ; then, as she saw the lady’s evening dross 
and fair, uncovered arms, she sald, quickly, 

* Do not stay, please, you will be cold.” 


‘I shall stay, certainly,” said Mrs, Fane, ‘‘T | 


want to see you more comfortable, and to tell 
you how sorry [am you were nob met; [6 was a 
mistake about the carriage.” 

Dora trembled like an aspen leaf, 

** What is the matter?” 

“Ob!” crfed the girl, clinging to her dress, 
* please let me go back. Susan is here, she will 

e me. Oh! you seem kind and gentle, 
Pisase let me go!” 

“ Were you sorry to leave Mies Mace!” 

"Tt fs not that.” 

“ What ls it, dear 1” 

**No one wants me here,” sobbed the girl, 
“Tehsll be fn your way. Lord St. Clare saw 
me at the station; his coat-sleeve touched my 
arm, but he never spoke to me.” 

“Alan is absurdly stupid at recognising 

eople,”’ 

She wofastened the girl's wraps, and then rang 
the bell viclently. The servant who attended 
was surprised ab the anger fn her lady’s face, 

° 8 the fire, {nstantly, and send a maid to 
un Miss Clifford’s boxes, Let Pauline bring 
tea to my dressing-room at once.” 

Then inking her arm within Dora's she led her 
to a cosy apartment, which seemed perfectly 
ablazs with fire and comfort. Here she placed 
her shy, trembling guest In a low chair, and when 
the tea came attended to her wants with a 
sm aa kindness which went far to win Dora’s 


" And you are. Miss St, Clare?” 

Bee shook her head, 

“Tam Beatrice Fane; I must introduce you 
to my husband presently, and show you my two 
pretty little girle, Now, are you quite rested} 

hen you will like to go back to your own room, 
and dress for dinner; T shall send Pauline to 
help ce must get you a maid of your own 
in a day or two.” 

Pauline was devoted to her mistress, and 
ha been directed with a smile bo do all she 
could for Miss Cllfford, she waited on the young 
lady with most respectful attention, never asking 
& question ; but taking the choice of Dora’s tollet 
entirely on , 8 course which was a great 
relief to the object of her care 

After all, it was a very simple toflet, only a 
plain white dress, but in perfect taste—no orna- 
ments, no flowers, and yebitmade Dora look her best 
—not that that best was much. Beside Blanche 
Delaval, mary would have called her plain. It 
was only . Cecil, v n atudy- 

only the few like Mr, Cecil, versed { d 
fog faces, who could discern the promirs of s 
womanhood fn that slight, quiet girl. 

Oa Fane took her {nto dinner, and his 
simple kindness soon put her at her ease. 

Several guests were present, so that there was 
no lack of conversation, and, as always happens 
fn a large party, té/e-0-téte’s flourished secure 
from observation. 

" Who fs that by Lord St. Clare?” demanded 
Dora, when she found courage to ask a question. 

* That fs Miss Delaval, a ward of mine,” 

" She fs very beautiful !” with a little sigh, as 
she watched the eager alr with which the Earl 
bent forward to his companion. ‘‘ Is she engaged 
to Lord St, Clare t”’ 

Captain Fane started. Was match-making 
really interent in women? It must be, surely, 
since this girl, fresh from an almost convent 
life, detected at a glance a love affair ; but she 
had asked a question he had no mind to answer. 








"They are very fatimate,”’ he said, carelesaly 
" Blanche {fs like a younger alster to my wife.” 

Later on, in the drawing-room, Beatrice fntro- 
duced the two who were to have such an Inflaence 
on each other’s fate—the woman In the zenith of 
her beauty, the girl In her tlmld shyness, 

“Tam sure we shall be great friends,” said 
Blanche, effustvely, I have heard so mach of you, 
Miss Clifford!” 

She sat down beside Doras, and began to make 
herself agreeable, but ehe did not stir the girl’s 
heart as Mrs. Fane had deve. She drew nothing 
but short, vague replies from Dora; and ab last, 
tiring of her attempt, and seeing Lord St, Clare 
appear, she crossed the room to his side, 

“T have been conversing with your deatiny.”’ 

“Hush!” he sald, ina pained voice, * dou’t 


jest about {t, Bianca, mia.” 

“T jest! I who am forsaken—who must wear 
the willow! The idea!” 

*© What did you thiok of her?” 

“Think! why, that she Is a harmiess 
monentity! She will not give you any trouble, 


Alan ; let her have a big doll’s-house and a few 
fairy books, and she will be quite happy.” 

"Poor child 1” 

“What! you pity her? All your ploy belongs 
to me, Alan,” and she leant her white hand car- 
ress!ngly on his arm. “I can pardon you for 
marrying her—your race demands that you 
should be a rich man—but I will never forgive 
you {ff you love her—uever! until we are both 
cold and dead,” 

“Te it likely, loving you that I should ever 
change?” he asked, wearfly, "Blanche, my 
darling, forget your scruples; les me fix a day 
for our weddiig, and leave my consin to enjoy 
her riches,’’ 

The flower-like face turned up to him, the clear 
eyes were raised to his, they looked a dream of 
tendernees, Alan’s hopes ran high, then they 
faded as Blanche drew her hand sway from his 
ardent clasp and murmured, — 

"No, do not temps ms; ') would be no real 
kindness to you to grant your prayer. Lord 
St. Clare poor would bea rafned life—and I will 
not have the rain of yonr fature at my door, 
Alan !” 

And then she let fall the train of her dinner- 
dress, and swept across the room to join Mrs 
Fans, 


eae ee 


CHAPTER IY. 
“ Witt you tell Dora that I wish to speak to 
her?” 

The speaker waa Lord St, Clare. The time, 
one bright, cold morning about the middle of 
January. 

Mra, Fane looked up with a troubled facs, 
Three weeks had passed since she had received 
her young orphan cousin, and she had grown, 
almost in epite of herself, to love the girl, who 
yeb stood between Alan and happiness, Things 
had not gone continually, as on that first night, 
Blanche Delaval had departed on a long visit ; 
the other visitors had mostly left, and the Earl 
had had plenty of time to devote himself to 
Dora. 


30e could not complain that he neglected his 
destined wife. He took her out to walk or drive 
most daya; he selected books for her from the 
library ; and he even sat beside her on wet after- 
noons in the drawing-room. Bat he found it 
weary work ; and bis sister, who knew him well, 
was quite conscious that even had he never seen 
Blanche Delaval he would yet have not loved 
Dora Clifford, 

*¢ What are you going to tell her, Alan? Do 
not startle her ; remember what a child she fs.”’ 

He stamped his foot impatiently, 

“Do you teke me for an ogre, Bee?” 

“ No; but I want you to be gentle to poor Ifttle 
Dora,” 

‘€T have no desire to be otherwise, - This 
absurd farce must be ended soon, I may as well 
explain our position to her, and ask when she 
would like to be married.” 

‘*Yon make me doubt of ber acceptance!” 

"T think she Is one of thoes weakly insane 
women who never have a will of their own, 
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She fs just the type of s French girl who 
marries the first parti her parente find for her. 

" And you are quite resolved }” 

" Perfectly,”—bltterly, ‘‘ Look there! ” 

He put a fashfonable society paper in her 
hands, and pointed to the announcement that " A 
marriage is arranged between Captain Fane's 
besutifal ward, Miss Dalaval, and the moet noble 
the Marquis of Alenton,”’ 

“He's eighty if he’s a day!” sald Alan, 
shortly; “‘how can she throw herself away? 
Bat there, J eee it all ; she knew as long as 
wee free I would not accept my release. Release, 
indeed ! when I have to take on myeelf a bondage 
more bitter than death.” 

Mrs. Fane answered nothing—she couldnot ; she 
only went out of the room, and sent Dora to her 
ae aor saying, that "Alan wanted to 

0 her,’ 


No thought of the serfoasness of the sammons 
eame to Dora. She entered the boudoir with a 
blithe step. She looked quite « different crea- 
ture from the weary, dispirited cirl who, had 
come to Castle St. Clare three weeks ago. In truth 
she was very happy. Bee loved her, and made 
her feel at home. Mr, (.cil talked to her, and 
the Earl was kind to her, Poor, foolleh Httle 
Dors, who looked on Alan as the ficet of created 
beings, and was foollah enough to feel as If Heaven 
had auddenly come to her if he only smiled. 

" Bee sald you wanted me, Lord St, Clare.” 

" Bee waa quite right.” 

He closed the door, and came over to the fire- 
place—standing on the rug in full face of the 
slighb, girlish in a low, loanging chair, 

The gravity of his face half alarmed Dora—she 
started up withacry. - 

Is there anything the matter} Oh ! Lord St, 
Ciare, have I done anything wrong !” 

‘You have done nothing wrong. I want to 
-_ to you about your future. How old ars you, 

Jra q ” 


“T ahall be eighteen in May.” 

‘You are too old for ed: Dora, do you 
think you would like to live at Castle St. Ciare 
always?” 

A great light came into the girl's face, 

“Do you really mean it} Shouldno’s I be in 
the way!” 

“No!” touched {n spite of himself by her 

ness, ‘I mean it. And you would not be 
in the way, for if you stayed at all it must be as 
the castle's mistrese. Your grandfather loved 
meas ason; {tb was hie dying wish that you 
should live here always—as my wife |” 

The two hands went up to hide her face, 
Alsn could see she was very mach surprised, 

“ Another girl would have guessed {t directly,” 
he thought to himself. ‘Whats child she is! 
Tam walting for your answer, Dora.” 

She blushed crimson, the carmine flash man- 
tling face and neck ; but she spoke no word, and 
Alan continued his explanations, 

“ You and I are the two last of the old line ; It 
was your grandfather's wish that we should be 
one—that our interests should be the same.” 

She hesitated ; novice as she was in heart 
historler, she knew there was something lacking 
{o his wooing. She loved him—ah ! how dearly. 
The very thought of spending her life at his side 
was happiness, and yeb she wavered, 

‘Are you sure?” she whispered; “sure you 
wish ft” 

‘My dear!” said Alan, a ifttle trritably, ‘I 
have told you thatI do. I conelder your grand- 
father’s wish binding upon us both. Iam nota boy 
to change my mind ; ff you will be my wife i 
will do my best for your comfcrt and happiness. 
More I cannot say ; you know encugh of me to 
jadge if you will accept my offer,” 

No word of love! Alan left that out of the 
bargain entirely. He never asked for it or off-red 
fo; but poor Dora never :eflected what the 
omfssion meant, To her the Ear!’s proposal was 
& great—an unexpected happincses. She had 
done her utmost to resist the temptatlon—tried 
her best, poor chil¢, to push the cap of joy from 
her lips. Now need she refuse ip longer? She 
loved bim with the affection pent up in her heart 
during her lonely childhood, and he, told her he 
wanted her—he wished her to be his wife. True 
once Dora had thought he loved Blanche Deiaval ; 





but everyone had said they were like brother and 
sister. And Miss Delaval had gove away ; Alan | 
was free to choose bie wife from the whole world j 

and if he picked out a Hotle, {nsignificant crea- | 

ture like Dora, it must be because he loved her 

tus satlicd bisects n” | eee ered eed ee seen ae 
ve It you are quite psoas wish it I will——” | forth their excess of ofl, leaving for use a funely- flavoured 
"“y will q ba powder—a product which, when ee with boiling 
ane consent!’” he interrupted her. | water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now. 
Don’t tremble so, my dear child, there is | with many, beneficially taking the Its active 
nothing terrible about It,” peace being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 


en without unduly exci the system. 
‘It only you should be sorry,” cried the girl, Bold oniy in Etelied tins, If usable tocttain thet your 
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with a strange impulee of dread; “if only you esman, & tin will be sent post free for 9 starmps.— 
should not be happy |” James Epps and Co., Lrp., Homeopathic Chemists, 
“Don’t fret about that,” said Alan, almost | 24. 

roughly; ‘‘things will be right enough, Kan COCOA 
away to Bee now, and tell ber you are going to be 
her Httle sister. Then suddenly, as though he 
had forgotten something he just touched war ESSENCE 
forekead withhis iips—sucha careleas, indifferent 
carese—ench an evident daty salute ; and yet, | 
poor child, it set her pulees throbbing. Yet to | A BOOK FOR LADIES 
her life’s end she never forgot that kiss, and the | ‘ 
— or ecatasy ft brought her. owia , 

not obey her future husband by goipg | The knowledge Contained in this book i of PRICE: 
at once fm search of Mrs. Fane, instead she crept LEss VALUE To EVERY MARRIED > LA ’, and has 
Sra ld reece ihe happloce at had some | conor hree tut at ju frm 
to her-—" Alan's wite 1” we ag a 

—— ; #, and cann OC) 
Mary = yore auch on honour would | Oly aries Pe m have a your book. It w= 
ere, She oved him, poor child, blindly, writes us: ‘* 

patiently, enduringly ; but she had never thought anety — — Se ee 
he bad cared for her; she had ascribed his care- Oe? i 


leas, indifferent kindness to the generoelty of his .B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, MB. 
nature, 


He loves me!” she whiepered to herself, “he HOw to Play the Piano. 
loves me! Oh! what have I done to be so | 
happy’ After all those lonely years at Pallas Unique Tutor by PROF. MUNRO. 
House, to spend my life at bis side! It te t00 | nie marvellous tutor (self-iustructor) is somprebensive, full 
much joy, the world is too full of gladness! I | music cise, and at simple as ABC. It onables anyone, with or 
have nothing,” she thought to herself, just # | Yearto slay the plano or Organ beantifully. sccompect, somes ie 
little regretfully; “he gives me all--home, | s!! keys improvise, and play dance music, Most strongly recom- 
money, rank. Oh! Alan, will my love ever make | Abeolately invaluable aia Lime saver pleagure-giver. me oa ean 
up to you for all? Ihave no kingdom to give | p the hy my Fay Sat SCORERS, ore.  Breryons 
you, deareat, bnt my heart ; seb that is yours— | npereipaesceesenn ia err ee 
will be yoars only until I die!” | VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
A soft rap at the door, and Mrs. Fane entered, | x5 treatise based on the trae Iialien methcd, showing how to 
“Alan has told me everything, Dors,” she | breathe, nce, end preserve the voice also bow to 
caid, gently, taking the girl Into her arcs in # | {'ainmt anlinction inruashis io ul agen Clesgyics end 
pretty, affectlonate way, which had something | YublicSpeakers. Post free, is 


mores stent fo to opkte of bor exieme youth. / THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 


“T mast be happy, Bee, if 1 am with bim.! 44¢, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


Ien’t it wonderfa), dear, that he should love a 











, Clergymen and 








poor, insignificant creature Hike me? Oh! Bes, 
darling, you will teach me how to keep his love, 
won’t you? I don’t think I could bear ft If any- 


thing came between us!” Dab » small 
Poor Beatrice, knowing what she did, how | = aoe ye 
could she answer such a as thie? She | : 


it over night. If 
it sets up acid 
the surface will 


etroked the girl's bright bair, with a soft, caresa- 
{ng touch, wondering how to reply. 





y ; spo» | become green 
‘* Nothing can come between you Lat death, ith Verdigris 
she sald, at last. “ You both come of # race | om ? ¢ 
noted for their trath—your word is pledged, | “MATCRLESS 
and with the house of Dene, their word is their | will ~ tre 
bond,” } . 
** And you are not sorry, Bee - panies the | a, (4 enon ag 
girl, wistfally—ah ! how wistfully. “I know | 
that I am not lke the irle of hie world: fam) |“ MATP HI FOO" vera POLISH 
nob bright and beautifal, I have nothing to give | — 


And take no other. 


him but my heart; bot I love him, Bee, and {+ inch. Sechenee te eine : 


shall be my life’s alm to make him happy !” 


THE GIRL OR WOMAN 
THAT WORKS 


and does the necessary work in a house for a family, finds 
it warm, weary work. ‘Chousands of women whose husbands 
are oniy in moderste circumstances bave to bear this bard- 
ship ancomplainingly. When s woman has health and 
strength she cam do this—but when, as is often the case, she 
is suffering from nervousness, dedulity, general weakness and 
ill-health, it makes life a burden. If such women would ou!y 
wear the Electrupatbie Belt what a diferencethere would br, 
nerve troubles, weakness, that tired and languid fecling, 
headaches, loss of appeti ¢, and ill-health would soon be a 
thing of the past. If you are a sufferer, grasp the oppor 
tunity to rid yourself of this state of affairs aud get perfect 
health. Thousands of suffering women have been cured— 
you can read their letters if you call, or write for copies and 
adviee on your case, free, to : : 
Co., Ltd., 489, Oxford Street, London, W., naming this paper. 




















The Medical Battery 
- Send at once, get health and strength, and you'll wonder why you never sent before. 
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“[ am not sorry, dear,” sald Beatrice through 
her tears, ‘I have learned to love you, Dora, and 
I want you to be happy.’’ 

‘Bat you are g!” 

“Tam not strong, excitement generall 

now, dear, I want to t 
seriously to you. I am Alan’s ambaseadress, He 
thinks, and I think too, that iv would be a pity 
for you to have a long engegement, I must be 
going home soon, and I should like to leave you 
Countess of S>, Clare—in short, we all want you 
to fix your wedding for next month,” 

“Next month |’ 

“There's nothing to walt for,” said Bee, with 
almost feverish ; * nothing in the world, 
There are no 8 to consult--no distant 
friends to summon. In deference to your grand- 
father’s — death ae cy be almost 
a private one. There not! to prevent 
your being married next month {i only you will 
consent,” 

She loved her fancé as her own soul ; !f it was 
his wish she should come to him so soon why 
should she refuse? There were, as Bee said, 
urgent reasons for the haste. She could not 
remain much longer away from her own home, 
Dora could not remain at Castle St. Ciare with- 
out her; it was the simplest, the most natural 
arrangement In the world that the marrisge shouid 
be hastened, 


So wken the sfiisnced palr went for a walk 
that afternoon, as they were re through 
the + emer avenue, Alan turned suddenly to his 


cou 

‘* Has Bee told you my wishes} Are you golp 
to oblige me, and leb me make you Countess 
St. Ciare next month? ” 

She murmored an assent. 

**T always bad a fancy for being married on St. 
Valentine’s Dy,” said Alan, dreamily ; “ we will 
fix our wedding for the fourteenth. If there is 
anyones you would like to invite tell Baatrice ; 
ashe is very clever in such matters, We will leave 
all the arrangements to her.” 

He spoke as carelessly as though he bad been 

an evening party instead of a morning 
that dawn hardly twice in his life. Alan 
was relieved when the eventful day waa fixed; 
his brow cleared, and he had plunged into a oon- 
— on indifferent topice when they reached 


“Who has arrived!” asked the Earl, for a 
carriage stood before the door, aud servants 
were bury carrying in boxes, 

" Mies Delaval,” retarned the butler. There 
hae been an accident, my lord, at Combe Manor, 
and the guests were obliged to disperse; so Miss 
Delaval came off here at once, without waiting to 
rood word, She is In the boudoir with Mrs, 
Fane,” 

Dora Clifford felt a sudden shiver convulse her 
frame ; at the moment she pald no atteatlon to ft 
—only wondered why she felt so cold and miser- 
able, She knew aiterwards that it was a pre- 
sentiment of coming trouble—that the summer 
of her happiness was over, and she was enterivg 
2pon the cold winter of neglect ! 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA, 


Tue Becoar (weeping bitterly): ‘ Sir, I have 
a wife at home, and~—” Henpeck (bursting 
): §-e-s0 have I!” 
oer ge Yop en 
ra, - “*Yes— ex 
replied Mr. Pitghte. sete! 

Friend; “How much have repairs cost you 
tince you've been riding » bicycle?” Oyclisd: 
‘Repairs to what—myself or the machine!" 

“Do Hoag ray D agpninn a ve ve to 
marry m 7 4 engaged % 1 0,” 
* Then be didn’s,” 

Motner;: “Dear me! The baby has swallowed 
that plece of worsted." Father: “ That's nothing 
io the yarns ehe il have to ewallow if she lives to 
grow up.’ 





His Swest: ‘Oh, if I were only a man!” 


Her Hub: *‘ You'd be as crazy as I was, and go | with lady friends lou‘cing 


Scens: London Bridge train, Old gentleman 
for an empty carriage, 


and marry some fcol of a woman, I'll bet a | to seedy individual who he thinks has got invo 


sovereign,” 

Her Farage: ‘Don't you think you're been 
coming to see my daughter long enough?” That 
Young Man: ‘Too long, I fear, She wants to 
marry me!” 

Mr Gosu: ‘Can gou, Lira, appreciate a 
heart that fs rich fa everything a womau admires}” 
Laura: *' You mean one set with pearls, rabies, 
and diamonds? Try mel” 

“Do you think women should propose!” asked 
the sweet young thing. ‘No, I don’s,” retarned 
the cynical old bachelor. 
enough for a single man as it is,” 

Taitoz: “The fashionable summer coat, slr, 
has but three buttons.” Old Customer: “ Pat 
on the usual number, They will ged down to 
three quite soon enougb. ’ 

Miss StaTsx: “Are you living in the band- 


| * Yes, third class lower down.” 
| old gentleman, 


, do y.u expect him te do!” 
, live up bo hia threat to kick me ontof the house 
| the next time I call, and if hedoee-———” " Well ?”’ 


**Tt’a quite dangerous | you ' 


the wrong compartment, inefnuatingly: ‘‘Er, 
this Is firat class, I believe?” Seedy Individual : 
Indigaation of 


* Do you think you will win her!” asked his 
friend. ‘‘ I am sure of it If only her father keeps 
his word with me,” replied the suitor. ‘“ What 
**T expect him to 


"Well, you know something about girls, don’t 


“ Dear me, what charming little birde!| They 


| are perfectly exquisite!” sald the young Indy 


from London, ‘“‘ They are aot birds, my dear,” 


| replied her country couain ; 


files!” “Oh, you don’t say sol 


| are the dear Iittle creatures that fig from flower 


some house left you by your aunt, colonel—the | to flower and gather the eweet yellow batter that 


house you went to law about!” Colonel: “No, 
My lawyer resides there.” 

Gossirzer : ' Everybody is saying you married 
Count de Golde for his title,’ Bride: ‘‘ That’s 
a base s'ander. I never thought of his title, | 
married him for his money.” 

“ T always look out for number one,” said the 
selfish man. “Don’t you?” 
sald the person addressed, who happened to be a 
widow. “I am looking out for number two.” 


They are too lovely for anything |” 
Mrs. Average (reading): ' Professor Garner 
fa about to iesae his work descriptive of the 
language of monkeys.” Mr. Average: “I’m 
| sorry to hear that. It won't be long before the 
aclentisie will be saying that all language Is 


| We use. 


| derived from monkeys, aud then they’il be re- 

i Well hardly, ae 
‘ "a | original monkey pronunclation.” 

| Ye Port: “ Would that my muse might soar 


vieing our dictlonarfes to give all words the trues 


Lirtmiz Jounsie; “Mamma, let’s play I’m | sloft, and, cloaving the empyrean blee, find 


your mother and you are my little boy 
“ Very well, dear ; how shall we play [t?” Little 


.” Mamma; | Words to sing the glorious glory of your halr of 


| burnished gold Yo Maiden (red-haired and 


Johnnie: “I'll tell you; you start to do some. | proaalc): “That sounds very pretty, Mr. Scrib- 


thing and I'll tell you not to,” 


Oup Tuer: “ Of course, I sees good many | 


things in the market I'd like to buy, bat I haven’s 
got the money just now.” New Timer: ‘‘ By 
Jove, sir ! but you are not op to business shrewd- 
ness, That's just the very time I buy.” 

“Srp 1” exclaimed the fair maid indignantly as 
Witticuss kissed her hand, “thie {s entirely out 
of place.” “I [seas ser so myself,” returned the 
young man apologetically, ‘bat I really badn’s 
the nerve to attempt the first one on your lips,’ 


Mrs Porrs: “I hear, Mrs. Derby, that your | 


husband hae two revolvers and a Winchester for 

apy burglare who may call.” Mrs. Derby: “He 

pont but they came the other night and took 
m, 


Cousin Grorcs : " They tell me you spent the | 


afternoon with Tom Callow, Is it a fact that 


be bas raised a moustache} I supposed you had | 


heard the reports!” Cousin Jane: ‘‘ Really, I 
didn’t notice. Am sorry I didn’t ask him.” 
He was a bad boy, and his mother knew it: 


for as soon as he came dowastairs in the morning | 


she gave him a good box in the ear. * Whavs 
that for?” shouted the boy. ‘' Aw’ve done nowt 
wrong yet, bave aw?” “ Noa,’’ sald the mother ; 
“ but tha soon will te doin’.” 

Tar Antinss Gini ; “ Ob, Mr. Spoonamore, your 
necktie bas gone allawry. Shall I tie it for you} ” 
The Artful Youth: “If you will be so good. 


Wil you put it howI want it? Thanks, Please | 


stand right in front of me and tie it at the back 
of my neck. I'll shift it round mysel!.” 

Ir was at a crowded reception the other night, 
and they sab on the staire {[n a ahady spot. 
‘What a mob!” he said. ‘Just Heten to the 
roar, Aren’t you glad you're not being equec zed 
to death down there?” “ Yee,” she murmured, 
demurely ; ‘down’ there.’ And he took the 
hint and the aquer za! 


bler, but do you know the difference between 
your poems aud my bair!” Ye Poet: ‘Ab, a 
I give It up. What fe the dit 


| conundrum ! 
Ye Maiden : 


| ference, O falrest of your sex” 
| Well, my hair's re(a)d.” 

| Mz. De Smarp (anxiously): “I inadvertently 
| gent my cuff-buttons tothe wach Jastweek. Did 
| you find them?” Washerwoman: ‘' Sare, Oi 
| saw a couple in th’ bab, bat I have no time to be 
| fishin’ around far brass cvff- butions, an’ O! t'rew 
| thim away.” Mr. De Sharp (in horrified accents : 
“Threw them away! Those buttons were pure 
gold.” Washerwoman: ‘‘Moy! moy! That's 
too bad. O/ niver thought a young man wot 
was always beatin’ down a poor washerwoman’s 
| prices cud afford to wear gold.” 

Dramatic AuTHoR: ‘I have a new play which 
I should like you toexamine.”’ (Great Actress : 
**Pardon me, but I am so overworked that it 
would be impossible for me to-—” ‘“* The 
scene is laid in Earope—--"’ ‘‘ Don’t want it.” 
"At a most picturesque era of med/xval 
times——" ‘‘I have plays enough.” “It is 
in five scte——’’ “ Keep it in gc ur pocket,” 
“ Fifteen scensce——” “Won't haveii.”” “And 
| calle for ninety-five changes of costume.” I’) 
take {p,”’ 

Tae sgoire’s son had just been ordained, and 
on the following Sunday he was to take the 
morning service in his native village, He was a 
young man and very nervous. However, he did 
his best, and returned to the vestry having 
accomplished the service to his own sati faction. 
“T think I got through the service withont a 
mistake, John?!” he remarked to the old clerk, 
| who was helping him off with bia eurpiice, ‘It 
| was first-rate, Master Dick,” said the old man, 
| with enthusiasm. ‘I don’t know as I ever heard 
'{t better done.” After a panee he added, “ but 
| the old parson, he never gives ue the evening 

service In the morning.” 





4./- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


“ As supplied to Her Imperial Majcs 
* TIS Machin ~ - 


e does 


machines costing higher prices. Entirely 
plated fittings., It works at great speed. 
machines, therefore does not require 
. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. 


trouble, No teaching, 


the Empress Alexandra of Eussia.” 
bear com with that of other 
of metal, with steel and 
It has no complication like other 
of bobbins, No 


work which 


be learnt. No wi 


It works fine or coarse materials eg aa 


well, Sent Carriage Paid for 4s. 6d.; two for 88. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
ls. per packet. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines Address— 


at work. 


34 DEPT 


MACHINE CO., 


SEWING 
21 BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tu Dake of Coburg will probably spend the 
winter fn Italy. ne eee 

Ar Christmas-time many of the Queen's 
relatives send her special delteacles of which they 
know she is fond, and these grace the table 
during the Christmas festivities at Court, 

One of the longest-lived birds on record died 
recently In London, It was a parrot named 
Dacky, the property of the Prince of Wales, and 
was a century and a quarter old. 

THE Kelser has given orders that his three 
eldest sons are to have fnstruction in sailing and 
swimming. Like all Hohenzollern Princes they 
are also to be taught a handicraft, the particular 
trade chosen being that of the joiner, 

Tr fs thought that Prince Charles, after a long 
leave, will be appointed to the Danish cruiser 
Valkyrien, which is to go to Slam, China, and 
Japan. 6 will mean a long absence from Pria- 
cess Charles, who will spend most of the time in 
Eogland. 


THe Infant daughter of the Emperor and 
Empress of Rassia has been invested at St. Peters- 
burg with the ribbon and insignia of the female 
order of St. Catherine with the customary for- 
malities. All daughters of the Tsar on being 
— become ipso facto members of the 
order. 

Her Mavszsty has three rings which she never 
by any chance removes from her fingers. These 
rings are all connected with the days of her 
youth, One is her betrothal riog, a beautiful 
snake of emeralde ; another, a small enamel riog, 
set with a single diamond, given to her when 
quite a child by Peince Albert ; and the third ts, 
of course, her wedding-ring, 

Princess Lourse seems ikely to become one 
of the richest members of the Royal Family, 
Her marriage with the Marquis of Lorne bas not 
necessitated the keeping up of any great atate, 
and, being childless, her expenses are compara- 
tively few. Oo her marriage she received a 
dowry of £30,000, and she had magnificent 
wedding-gifte of diamonds, rubies, pearls, and 
other jewels, Like the rest of the Queen’s 
children, she hae an incoms of £6,000 a-year. 

Ir was officially announced at the Russian 
Court recently, that the contemplated visit of 
thelr Majesties this autumn to Balmoral has been 
definitely abandoned. Talsis safd to be a sad 
disappointment to the Tearitza, who fs greatly 
devoted to her august grandmother, It is, how- 
ever, understood that ber sister, the Grand 
Dachees Serge, and her husband willcome and 
give full particulars of the state of things in the 
imperial family, about which there have been 
80 many mysterious rumours of late, 

THE Q aeen prefers cold weather to hot, and 
finds our modern tropical summers a little too 
much for her. Buckete such as are used on 
board ship were filled with ice and placed in the 
grates and other parte of the Royal apartments, 
and their number regulated throughout the day, 
in the hope of securing an bie temperature 
of fifty-eight degrees. With the ald of the 
automatic cold-alr shafts that surround Her 
we apartments thie was succesefully accom- 


It is said that Peincees Charles of Denmark 
finds Oopsnhagen exceedingly dull, especially 
when her husband is away. The Danes regard 
her with a raixture of disapproval aud indulgent 
toleration such as would be extended to a spollt 
bat very charming child.” She fs devoted to 
Peincs Carl, they say, bub cannot “* get on” with 
ber mother-lo-law, who is very religious and 
etrict In her fdeas, The Crown Princess never 
goes to the theatre except on State occasions, 
and her daughters are permitted to have few, If 
any, friends among the Danish aristocracy. 
Princess Carl naturally finds her mother-fn-law's 
restrictions irksome, especially as she is au fn- 
dependent disposition and likes to roam about 
antrammelled by the presence of a lady-in-walt- 
ing. She fs frequently to be seen scouring the 
streets of the Danish caplta), on her bicycle, quite 
a.one, 
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STATISTICS, 


THERE are six Englishmen In Indla to every 
Englishwoman. 

THe German Army locludes more than 10,000 
rousiclans, 

Accorpixa to a text-book quoted by the 
Lancet, twins occur once In 89 births, triplets 
oncs In 7,910 births, and quadruplets once in 
371,126 births. 

Avsrracis fs highest in the list as a meat- 
eating nation, with a consumption of 276 lbs, 
per inhabitant a year. Great Britain comes 
next, with 113 Ibe, 





GEMS. 


Live as though life were earnest, and life 
be so, 


An hour of carefal thinking is worth more 
than ten of careless talking. 

Tue motives of men are to Be jadged more 
by their actions than by their words, 

Ir fs the way in which we employ odd 
— that counts for or against us in the 
end. 

Diericu.riss of thought, acceptance of what 
is without fall comprebension, belong to every 
system of thinking. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grapxr Jetiy,—Pound one pound (rips), 
add jaice of one lemon, ons pint ae: er), 
through jelly bag, then add s!x ounces sugar and 
one ounce gelatine ; stir over fire till it boils, then 
strain through jeliy beg. 

Wise with Berriss —Squeezs all the juice 
out of the frult; take an equal quantity of boil- 
{og water and pour [t over the squeezed fruit ; let 
it stand for two hours, and strain again; then 
add four pounds sugar to each gallon you have; 
put it Inajar or barrel without a bung; put 
muslin over and let ii stand three or four weeks, 
then bottle ; sloss may be used for this, 

Cuerss Srraws.—Roll scraps puff paste thin, 
sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese and 
cayenne pepper; fold, roll ft out again and 
sprinkle with more cheese. Fold and roll in 
very thin sheets, Cut in straws with a pastry 
cutter dipped in hot water. Cuata ring off the 
pastry and place your sticks in thering. Pub 
them in a pan onice tc harden. Then bake in an 
oven, 


Vienna STeAK,—Ingredients : One pound raw 
beefateak, one teaspoonfal chopped parsley, one 
teaspoonful chopped onion, ons egg, one onnce 
butter, one onnes soaked bread, breadcrumbs, 
dripping. Method: Mince the steak very finely, 
mix with [t the soaked bread, onion, parsley, 
seasoning, and three-parts of the egg, well beaten. 
Forra It into an oval shape, brash lt over with the 
rest of the oe: and sprinkle 1b thickly with the 
crambs, Bake in 9 moderate oveu three-quartera 
of an hour, basting it frequently with dripping. 
Serve hot, with a little gravy In the dish, 

Lemon Picktzs —Small lemons are preferable, 
and they should be as near one siz? as possible. 
Peel them as thin as possible, place them in a jar 
and cover over with salt. Leave thém in ft for 
a week or ten days, till they are quite soft ; then 
put them Ina clean jar, with a bag of allspice, 
and pour over enough vinegar to well 
cover them. If possible, cover the jar with 
bladder. I should be perfectly airtight. Keep 
for two or three months, or until they become of 
a brownish, almost semi-transparent appearance, 
They improve with keeping even longer, I have 
given no definite quantities, as everything de. 
pends on the size of the lemons and on the 
quantity you wish to pickle, Allow one ounce 
of allspice to each quart of vinegar. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Camets can hold from two to three gallons of 


water In their humps. 


THe Shah of Persia smokes a pipe the bow! of 
which holds half a pound of tobacco, 


Tue German Emperor stands godfather to all 
seventh sons In Prussia, 


Ture is a species of frog which dwells in 
Tasmania whose croak resem the bleating of 
a lamb. 

Tue doll fs probably the most — of toys. 
It has been found inside the graves of children of 
Aacient Rome, 


THs wool on the back of a sheep Is the shep- 
herd’s barometer. ‘The curller the wool the finer 
will be the weather. 

Tue Japanese do their washing by getting Into 
a boat and letting the garments to be washed 
drag after the boat by a long string. 

In some parts of Holland a birth fs announced 
by fastening a silk pincushion on the door-knob. 
If the pincushion fs red, the baby fs a boy, and 
if white, a girl 

Carinats in Beanos Ayres, who are sentenced 
to long terms of penal servitude, are frequently 
réleased on parole for certain hours each day, 80 
that their private business wil! not suffer. 

SNLrE FISH area genus of fishes remarkable for 
their elongated and tubular snouts. ‘The only 
British species attains a length of five inches. 
They have no ‘eeth, and ars esteemed a great 
delicacy. 

A woman hae patented a bicycle attachment 
for repelling the attacka of doge, consleting of 
a ted box containing pepper or other sub- 
stance, with a bulb on the handle-bar to force air 


through a tube into the box to discharge the 


pepper. 

Tre Chilfan coal mines, opened fn 1555, seem 
to be nice places to workin. The seame of coai 
run from the shore under the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, and the tunnels are so clean that 
you could walk through them io 9 dress-auft 
without making yourself dirty. 

One of the oldest cannons fn existence has jast 
been fished out of the bottom of the River 
Thames, near Twickenham. This archaic cannon 
{is 28 in, in length, and about 44 1a. {n diameter, 
befog made of bars of fron, strengthened with 
hoops of the same metal welded together. 

Snaxgs are the professional rat-catches In the 
Philippines. Mearly all of the older bungalows 
fn Manile poeseas what are called house suakea— 
huge reptiles, generally 12 or 1‘ fb. long, and as 
thick as a fire-engine hose—that permanently 
reside up fo the roof, and live on rate. These 
big creatures are harmless, and rarely, if ever, 
leave their abodes. 

Torreno destroyers discharge thelr missiles 
from a deck tube, The wespon ls first laid in a 
shoot and then passed into the tube, from which 
1p is expelled by compressed air. After the tube 
has been trained Into the direction in which the 
torpedo fs to be fired, the gunner gets astride {¢, 
takes a t, pulle back a lever, and out jumps 
the to o, which dives head foremost into the 
water aud speeds off towards the target. 

A New Departure mw Pusrisainc —Under 
the general title of “The New Century Library,” 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons are about to Issue 
Pocket Editions of Standard Novels, printed on 
thelr “Royal” India paper, The issue will begin 
with monthly volumes of Charles Dickens’ 
Novels, andthe Works of Thackery, Scott, &:,, 
will follow In due course. The books will be 
printed in long primer , the size commonly 
used Ia lbrary editions of standard fiction ; but 
instead of the familiar bulky volumes, complete 
novela published In the New Century Library 
will measure only 44 x 644nches, and will be 
only halfaninch thick. This great reduction in 
size is only rendered possible by the ase of Mesars 
Nelson’s ‘‘Rogal” India paper. The issue of 
this fs ao entirely new departure, and 
the small India volumes will be welcomed alike 
for pocket and ilbrary use, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CuEnvus.—March 4th, 1894, fell on Sunday. 

Vexvs.—Tight lacing is exceedingly injurious. 

Wornmp Reapra.—Apply to the court for an order of 
ejectment. 

X. Y. Z.—Bue him -' the county court, but we advise 
you to see & good solict 

Rexigiowist.—No ance form of religion receives 
official recognition in Japan. 

Tarave.ien.—Glasgow is Wg largest city in Scotiund, 
but Edinburgh is the capita 

Svs Rosa.—Yes ; by any name you choose, provided 
it is not with intent to deceive. 

Owe m Dovnt.—Try mixing with spirits of wine or 
spirits of wine and water in equal parts. 

Divipey Oprsion.—If the wife waute to live with her 
husband she must live at the home he provides. 

SuspeaM.—Acoording to the almanac summer begins 
on 2lst June, and peer hed until 22ad September, 

A. M. 0.—Go at once to some respectable solicitor ; 
it is et F only chance «f saving something from the 


Inprcisiow.—Having no knowledge whatever of your 
——" it is quite impossible for us to make a selection 


gel —The French — bordereau mean’ a 
“note” or ‘ memorandum ” ier raeans a “* bundle 
of 

Sa on a eee in Ja Sagan lay their heads at night 
upon wooden blocks hollowed to suit their 


0. I.—Only a chemist could undertake the work; 
there is no easy or simple method by which you could 
do it yourself. 

Anxious Ixqumen.—It is impossible to state the 
probabilities of your case, as you give us very few facts 
to found an upon. 

Marruce a Fairvrna—It le a matter for yourself to 
decide, You could apply for a judicial separation, or 
could apply to a magistrate. 

As Oxrp Reaper.—The fact that the bride misrepre- 
sented her ago at the time of marriage does not in any 
way invalidate the marriage. 

Tom's Danuinc.—The authorities would not liberate 
because his 


the young mau, at least without purchase. 
mother happeds : 


to be a widow. 


M F. L—Communicate with nage Chelsea 
Hospital, London ; give full particulars, and your case 
pean receive promt ae 
tthe prone or haw vax dissolved in a pint 
poured down the kitchen sink once 
a iam it and acts as a disinfectant. 
Awnetre.—Drled orange peel, allowed to smoulder on 
a plece of red-hot eof or an old shovel, will kil] an 
bad odour in existence and leave a fragrant one behing 


Fortunatos.—Noperson has a right to open a letter 
which bas fallen into his hands, but which is addressed 
to another person, whatever may be the relationship 
be them. 


Sioa Es ome wees is Mount 
on the eastern chain 
sree Ameriea, It has been in constant 


a 3 aces, No doubt you oe find gym- 
nastic exercise very beneficial, You d join some 
gymnasium. Tt abc should not be difficult to find one in 
your neighbourhood. 


Derry mx Love.—It the young girl to whom eae 
seaieres ere as you believe, 
until you have attained your twenty-firat en 
and love you all the more for waiting. 

Bap Waitrer.—Olearness and legibility are the chicf 
requisites, neither of which can be sald to characterize 
your at present; but a little careful practise 
every day would soon remedy those deficiencies. 

Nonmay.—The use of coats of arms as badges for 

tice ti)] the 
to have ortgl- 


and noble quality, but 

does not look ahead 
of bread and butter 
incere and sensible 








A, 1.—The first woman raised to a throne and in- 
ve:tod with supreme authority was Semiramiz, Queen 
of Avsyrla. King Ninus surrendered his crown to her 
and caused her to be proclaimed Queen and sole Empress 
of Assyria, 2017 B.c, 


ob wn —It certainly appears as if he had mistaken 
his feelings for you, and the most dignified and senafble 
course would be to s to him straightforwardly on 
the subject and onthe that you think an unwilling 
lover worse than no lover at all. 


Mituir.—Nice currant dumplings can be made 
six ounces of umbs, six ounces of suet, 
ounces of currants four cunces of sugar, and some milk 
Mix the ingredients, moisten with mili ; forn int 
dumplings, and boil for twenty minutes. 


J. J.—Knock-knees may in most cases be cured by 
a surgical oo. but it should be carried out before 
bones ar set, and we fear you are beyond 
the at which it could be safely undertaken; in any 
case question is one for a surgeon. 


Leap Yran.—The yoar 1900 will not be a leap sear, 
because every fourth century year is so; 2000 wil! be, 
then not again till 2400; this is necossary in order t» 
bring the—yearly record of days into strict accuracy 
with the time taken by the earth to go round the 
sun. 


Miserarite Dot.—-We would advise you to have a 
serious talk with your betrothed and come toa definite 
understanding with him. If he is unwilling to wait for 
&@ year or ao, as circumstances seem to demand, ho is 
pag Any CoP do — love, and you would do well to give 


with 


Cetetah- Beep the matting with a soft hair-brush, 
and at least once in three or four weeke wash it 
thoroughiy with cold salt water. Dissolve a balf-cupful 
of salt ina pailfal of water. After washing, rub dry 
with a clean towel. For discoloured matting, use a 
weak solution of soda and water, 


BY PROXY. 


Hz loved her, but ‘twas fror afar, 
With worship unavowed ; 

For he was shy, as some meu are, 
And could not woo sloud. 

But others glances on her cast ; 
The was much too great, 

in 80 by proxy he at last 

solved to try his fate! 


He had a friend, a trasty nn 
Who was not shy~-oh, n 

Ambassador him he would. send 
Hie beart’s reply to know. 

bas > friend applauded and agreed ; 

In diplomatic tone 

His cause he'd plead as well, indeed, 

Asif it were own | 


Before the maid he laid the case, 
And pleaded long and well ; 

But, oh, the smile upon her face 
Amusement seemed to tell. 

* T also have a friend,” she zaid, 
“ As proxy to assign ; 

You ask me, for your friend, to wed ; 
I answer, Yee, for mine!” 


Vioitzr,—The best and most or way of cooking 
ble marrow is siraple boiling. with melted 
vance, nt ES @ pleco of toasted bread at the 
ana of Melons are best served for 
dessert whols, as they shonld not be cut until required 
use. Use a silver or plated knife. 


T.im,—On entering the hotel a bedroom will be 

to you; you will be informed at what hours 

meals are served; you will intimate how long you 

intend residing in the establishment, and your bill will 

be presented a short time before Roe! leave ; there ie no 
great ceremony observed in quiet hotels. 


Rovunp Rostm.—“ Round bec is a name given to 
ae a e or remonstrance signed by a number of 
_ OE yng Ag EO that > sae eS be 
Poliged. bead form originated in France 
and the name {fs derived from the words rond, meaning 
round,” and ruban “ribbon.” 


Hovusswirs.—To make your lamp burn brightly, soak 
the wick in vinegar before ps the put just a pinch of 
salt in the ofl-well. Perhaps burner is not clean, 

rom burning mo wy 
ould be well brushed 
particles of dirt once a week at the least. 


Distracten.-— It does not appear that yon are certain 
the man is really dead ; all that has been heard about it 
seems ee vague report ; in that case nothing would 
appear in the a. You had better write to the chief 
constable in city named, giving him the report you 
have heard, and asking if he will be good enough to say 

whether there ls any feath in Mt ; a fatal aecident would 
of @ certainty be reported to the e ‘police. 


Latis.—Oorrosive sublimate is a good thing to use in 
certain cases, bec..use It kills og oagy ad walla vo naecta, 


the Bhing is a very 
“er ais a little, 


four | 


Srraxcer.—The marriage of a widower with the 
daughter of his deceased wife's sfeter is technically 
{egal ; the childen a it would be illegitimate . 
and could not take any part of thelr father’s estate at 
deatb, unless he should take care to secoure their 
interests by bequeathing them portions in his will ; this 
is one of the unions, which, like marriage w th @ 
deceased wife’s sister, is regarded as perfectly right in 
principle, though sgainst the letter of the law. 


Verr.—Try first wetting the spot with water, and 
then ra bbiog on it a little oxalic acid, and thoroughly 

washing after. Much, however, must depend on the 
colour, and the kind of leather. Morocco leather may 
be improved by « coat of boot varnish or reviver ; or if 
washed with pzste-water it will look like new. Paate- 
water is simply water witha little flour paste mixed 
with it. Mix up alittle paste-water about av thick ao 
milk, and put a few drops of oxalic acid Im it, and use 
it warm. Waseh over carefully with a sponge filled with 
this. After it is dry it may be varnished with thin 
shellac varnish, 


Bette or Naw Yorn —To be a good conversationalist 
Goes not mean a great talker. In conversation you give 
aud teko—toss the ball of talk back and forth. To be a 
good listener is as great an accomplishment as to be « 
good talker. Listen intelligently, keeping pace with 
the talker’s ideas by means of your eyes. A ready 
sympathy and guick tact wil! make you interesting ip 
society. Very few poople can be at the same time witty 
and popular. It takoe art and tact to be witty, yet 
avoid hurting feelings. The would-be wit, who is 
always tryivg to be fuuny at somebody's expense is a 
nulsance, 








KEARSLEY’Soovesnsieceurer: 
_ WIDOW WELCH'S 
‘ FEMALE PILLS: 


5 me ny Gut Seate f Meme Se +..< | 
emis, and s emale Complaints ve thea val o 
the Medfoal Pr Beware of Imitations,. ‘The only penuine 
R eppers, Boxes, le. 164, and 3s, Od., of all 
is. $4. bor oc voy! three times the pille. Sens 
RA y the makers, GC. and G, KEARSLUY, 

11, Borth Etrect, Westu:! ~~h, 7 oid in the Colonies, 
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OWLE'S" ree" PILL 
Sx Siiaas 
FOR FEMALES. 
QUICELY CORRECT Alf. IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALI») 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 80 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/14& “4 contains three 
times the quantity), of allChemists, Sent anywhere 
on receipt of 15 or v4 stamps, by E. 7, TOW LE & So, 
ufacturers, Dry< jer 8t., Nottingham 
Reware of Trtiati ns, (rfurions + tnd worihl s 

















“No shape but this can please your 
eye,” — Shoa.tespeare, 
USSITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 

CUARANTEED WEAR, 


ni 


\DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Will not out ts fei Seams nor ear 
tn the JS abrica. 

Made in White, Black, and 
all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 

and Ovutil 
4fll, 5/1, 6/1i1, 7/li 
por pair and upwards, 
Pai gwen! COLD MEDALS. 
by the principal Drapess 
ond Ladies’ Outfitters. 








Au, Back Noweres, Paars and Votoms are fn 
print, and may be had of an,’ Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 461 is ze Ready, ree ze Sg 
»ost free, Hightpence. ‘ Vol LX 
cloth, 4s, 6d, 


Tux INDEX ro Vou. LXX 1. is now Ready}; Price 
Gis Facute, pusdoeny Dine te tipenee, 

Au Lerrers 10 BB Al 9RESSED TO THE EpiTor 
v4 = Lonpom Reaper, 26, ( stherine Street, Strand, 


a». We cannot undertake to return rejected mann 
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, landers, who drink animal oil and eat polar bears 


IN A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


WHEN the coal -gives out, sometimes the fires , 
under steamships’ boilers are kept going by | 
burning the woodwork of the vessel. In a tight | 
squeeze human ingenuity finds out many a help- | 
ful expedient. Necessity is often the mother of | 
invention. | 

People lost in forests have subsisted on nuts | 
and berries until rescued. Sailors in open boats | 
have mitigated the agony of thirst by chewing | 
bits of leather. Nature tries to be as liberal as 
she can, and almost anything can be made useful | 
in a sharp emergency. 

But that is all you can say. Even Green- 


(unless the bears first eat them) do better on 
civilized food, when an Arctic expedition manages 
to spare them some. You may consult Nansen, 
Peary, etc., on this head. 

We infer that no human being can do well 
on slops—such as milk, broth, soup, soda-water, 
etc. The walls of a house are best made of 
brick or stone, and the people who live in the 
house must be built of solid materials as well, 

Alackaday! however. Here we frequently 
meet up with a difficulty. Whilst bricks, stuck 
together with mortar, may be put anywhere, 
solid victuals cannot be used in a human body 
whenever you like. .They-slip into their places 
beautifully in the case of Mr. Jones, for instance, 
while his neighbour Smith regards them with 
an aversion that amounts to horror; meeding 
them at the same time as a house needs a rock 
foundation. 

The sorriest item in Mrs. Henworth’s lettér, 
it seems to me, is where she says, ‘‘ For weeks 
and weeks together I took no solid food at all ; 
I lived on soda-water, milk, broth, soup, and 
such things.” After telling us shat it is hardly 
necessary for her to add that she became too 
weak and feeble to go about. One may keep 
out of the grave on a diet of that sort, but he | 
doesn't work and sing on it. 

This lady’s story is short and plain, and may, . 
perhaps, be instructive to a lot of us who are 
in like case. “In the autumn of 1896,” she 
goes on to say, “I began to feel miserable and 
ailing. The energy and life seemed gone from 














me—nor could I tell what the matter was. My 


appetite forsook me, and after eating what little 


_I did take, I had much pain at the stomach and 


chest. 
“For weeks and weeks together I took no 
solid food; I lived om soda-water, milk, broth, 


| soup, and such things. For several weeks I was 
| confined to my bed. 


“A doctor attended me, but I felt none the 
better for what he did, although, in so saying, I 
do not mean to cast any reflection upon him or 
on his’ profession. 
doctor ¢an cure a disease unless he has the medi- 
cine that is suited to it. 

“While I was in this condition, with no hope 
of relief, I happened one day to get to talking 
with Mrs. Wright, a good neighbour of mine. 
I told her how I felt and what had been done 
for me without any benefit. At this time I was 
so bad I could get only a trifle of sleep at night ; 
and heavy sweats. broke out over me, rapidly 
taking away the small remnant of strength I had 
left. It looked as if 1 were going into a decline ; 
and to that, as everyone knows, there is apt to be 
but one end. 

“ Hearing all this, atid seeing how disheart- 
ened and low-spirited I was, Mrs. Wright said 
she believed she knew a medicine that would 
help me if it did not cure me. She said she 
referred to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which had 
cured her when she was well-nigh as bad as I was. 

“On this I got a bottle and began with it 
immediately. In a: few days I felt relieved 
and allowed myself to hope I would get well. 
Using the syrup faithfully, as directed, I was 
soon convinced that it would-cure me. I com- 
menced to eat stronger food and it gave me no 
trouble. Gradually I came to be able to eat 
good, solid meals—taking for a time a dose of 
the Syrup right away after eating—until I was 
in perfect health, and as active and vigorous as 
ever. it 

‘From that time on I had~no return of the 
ailment.. I can eat anything I want, and it does 
me good. Tf believe no one will ever have indi- 
gestion if he only takes an occasional dose of 
‘Mother Seigel’s Syrup.”—(Signed) (Mrs.) Samuev 
Henwortu, 123, Elmore Green Road, Bloxwich, 
near Walsall, South Staffs, April 26, 1898. 
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275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
N.B.—Asx speciglty for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 


set the 














The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H, the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 











i WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 





F.C. RBIN & SON, 108, STRAND, set opposite Exeter Hall; LONDON. 





i The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
| Blotehes,- Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
a ments. Makes’‘the Skin Clear, Smooth 
r Supple, Healthy. 





| SULPHOLINE 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 


en See sane 


BEAUTIFUL BAIR. ~@ 


IMPERIAL HAIR DYES 8: 


ONE ui UID. 
) No. 1..Black 
No. 2..Dark Brown a 
we No. 3..Light Brown § Ae: 
2 Golden Brown /[¥72@ ee 
a No. 4 f or Auburn : 
No. 5. -Pure Golden — jn : 
; ~ 9G | 
No, ¢| mina Grower | Gigs Ce 


Harmless, Perfect, \ One A | 
(yy, Permanent & Odourless, 


A Medical Certificate : 
¥ with each bottle. ‘ i 
2/6, 3/6, 5- & 1016 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 
J. BRODIE, 4] MIYSEUM STREET, LONDON 
Evtablished 1868, Qnce Tried, Always Used. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove} 
all obstructions, and] | 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times | 
the quantity)of all Chemists. } 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or34 stamps by *.T. Towi & 


ol Pi & Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
\ 


1A 
2 FEW LE § den Street, Nottingham. 
Beware of Lmitacions injurious & worthless! 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


piy— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, | 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C, 
































AN OPTICAL ILLUSION! 





















SEE ME TAKE A y 


WHELPTON'S “= 
PILL. \ 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with yo 
face until the pill disappears in the monk’s moughb. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS. 


74d., 1/14, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 








CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


PATENT. 


CAMPBELLS | 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
= 200,000 Testimonials. “wi 





Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpoys Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem”’ Melodeon Price only -6/o } 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’’ Melodeon . ° - 10/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon’? Melodeon BF. is ow. he 
Campbell’s ‘‘Favourite’”’ Melodeon . ° - 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the arount. Either sent carriage mg in Great | 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. OxpER at once 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege | 
Price List for 1899, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out | 
yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


Ga The Largest Stock of Musical Instruments in the Kingdom. 


Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 
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METAL POLISH. 


PATON CALVERTECS MANUFACTURERS LiVERPo< 
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LOZENGES 
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LOZENGES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY 
E. AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
YOUR HEALTH, THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUGS. 
Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins, 












